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LESSON I 

THE teacher's SOURCE-BOOK 



In the preceding twenty-five lessons the Sunday-school 
^ has been considered in its relation to the pupiL In these 

twenty-five lessons the Bible will be considered in its 
71 relation to the teacher, 

1. Its variety. The Bible is a library of many kinds 
81 of books. It contains a large and complex literature, in 

poetry and in prose — songs and sermons, proverbs and 
parables, essays and elegies, epics and epistles, odes and 
orations, riddles and rhapsodies, lyrics and love-stories, 
the historical and the hortatory, the dramatic and the 
didactic. The Bible is the great source-book of pedagogical 
materials for the Sunday-school teacher. 

94 The Jews counted our Old Testament books as twenty- 

two, instead of thirty-nine, regarding the twelve minor 

gg prophets as one, and also combining other books. We 

are accustomed to say that the Bible contains sixty-six 
books — thirty-nine in the Old Testament and twenty-seven 
in the New Testament — but there are really more than 
sixty-six, for some of these are made up of smaller books 
and tracts. 
The word Bible means "the books." It comes to us 

^^ from the Greek through the Latin, along with "paper," 

from papyrus, or byblus, the name of a reed, the pith of 
which was widely used in antiquity as the material from 
which books were made. 

2. Its divisions. The Bible does not divide itself, and 
does not name its divisions as we now have them. The 
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terms Old Testament and New Testament have interest 
and value, but they were not used in the present meanings 
until long after all the books of the Bible were written. 
The word "Testament" came to us from the Latin 
testamentum, of which the original, both in Greek and 
Hebrew, means covenant. 

The Old Testament is so called because it embodies the 
Scriptures produced under the old, or Jewish, covenant, 
being "primarily the written record of the origin, terms, 
and history of the solemn agreement which existed be- 
tween the Israelitish nation and Jehovah," and the New 
Testament is so called because it was produced under 
the new, or Christian, covenant. The usage grew out of 
the phrases "a new covenant" and "the old covenant," 
which are found in 2 Corinthians 3 : 6, 14. 

The names of our sixty-six hooks of the Bible have a 
certain value, but the names are not a part of the original 
writings, for the writers themselves did not name their 
books. The writer of Genesis, for instance, did not call 
his writing " Genesis." So with the other books. These brain 
children of the inspired writers were named by editors and 
compilers long after the death of those who begot them. 

It is the same with the chapter and verse divisions in 
our Bible. These are of comparatively recent origin, and 
are not to be regarded as a part of the original writings. 
They did not come into existence until about the middle 
of the sixteenth century of our era, long after the last 
of the Bible books were written. The chapter and verse 
divisions as we have them are a great convenience, and arc 
on the whole well done, but there are many mistakes in 
them. Frequently a division breaks into the thought and 
obscures the meaning of the passage. This may be seen 
in the paragraph arrangement of our later versions. 

In the matter of the division of words too, and of punc- 
tuation, the same thing is true. These are of much later 
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origin than the books themselves. As the Scriptures came 
from the hands of the inspired authors, there was no 
punctuation of any kind, no divisions between words, and, 
in the Old Testament, no vowels, but only consonants. 
And all the letters were capitals. 

3. Its arrangement. The arrangement of the books of 
our Bible cannot be regarded as having inspired signifi- 
cance. They are not arranged in the order of their 
writing. Some of the books of the Old Testament which 
are placed in the first part of the collection were written 
after some of those which are placed in the latter part. 
So in the New Testament, some of the epistles were writ- 
ten before the Gospels, and Mark was written before 
Matthew. 

Nor are the hooks arranged in the order of the occur- 
rence of the events which they recount. This is true with 
reference to portions of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, and also of some of the prophetical books. 
In the New Testament the Gospels do not follow the 
chronological order strictly, but frequently a logical order; 
and the epistles are not chronologically arranged. It is 
true probably that the arrangement of the books of the 
Bible does more nearly conform to the dates of events 
than to the dates of composition, but it is evident that 
neither order has been at all closely followed, and this 
fact accounts for much of the confusion with reference to 
the Bible in the mind of the average Sunday-school teacher. 

The teacher also would be disappointed if he came to 
the Bible expecting to find that the writings are arranged 
in the order in which they should he taught, and in lessons 
of the right length. Some parts of the New Testament 
should be taught before certain parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, and in neither Testament should the first chapters 
constitute the first lessons. In general, it may be said 
that the recognition of the need for grading the biblical 
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materials for the Sunday-school has come very slowly. 
Even the day-school materials have been graded only in 
recent times. 

4. Its language. The Bible language is our language, 
whatever that may be. The function of language is to 
convey meaning; and, if it does not do that, it is not 
language at all — ^it is just words. If we had the original 
compositions of the inspired writers of the Bible, we 
should not really have them at all, because they would 
not mean anything to us. They would be mere words. 
The Bible language for most of us is English — ^and the 
English of our time. 

The English in the King James Bible, which is still used 
in some Sunday-schools, is the English of our time only 
in part. It is the English of three hundred years ago, 
and it needs a great deal of translating to make it intel- 
ligible, for, "owing to the natural growth of the Eng- 
lish language itself, many words in the Authorized Version 
have become obsolete, and several have completely changed 
their meaning during the past three hundred years." 

Every Sunday-school teacher should own a copy of the 
Bible in the American Standard Version, which is more 
modern English than that of the Authorized, or Kinj 
James. But even this is not all modern. There is badly 
needed a revision of the Bible that really revises, giving 
us the meanings in the best and simplest English of our 
time. "An Improved Edition" of the Bible is a step 
in this direction. Moffatt's ** New Translation of the New 
Testament" and the better known "Twentieth Century 
New Testament" are exceedingly valuable. 

Writing and Discussion 

I. What can be said as to variety in the teacher's source- 
book? 
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2. Discuss the meaning of the word " Bible " and the num- 

ber of Bible books. 

3. What can be said of the origin of " Testament," names 

of the books, and of chapter, verse, word, and punc- 
tuation divisions? 

4. Discuss the arrangement of the books of the Bible, par- 

ticularly with reference to lesson materials. 

5. Indicate what is meant by "Bible language." Explain 

why some prefer the King James to any other version. 

Note. In connection with this and the following twenty- 
three lessons, use should be made of the books described in 
Lesson XXV. 



LESSON II 

THE TEACHER AND THE BOOK 

The successful Sunday-school teacher is an earnest 
student of the Bible. He acquires the habit of studying 
the Bible systematically and intelligently. Such a teacher 
makes use of the three things discussed in this lesson. 

I. Common sense. The use of common sense is essen- 
tial in getting the meanings which the inspired authors 
of the Bible intended to convey. In doing this, one will 
heed the following suggestions: 

(i) Consider the author's original environment. When 
did he write, to whom did he write, and what was the 
occasion of his writing? If the words were spoken be- 
fore they were written, what were the circumstances? 
Seek to project yourself back into the author's times, 
that you may value his ideas and his descriptions of men 
in the light of that age, and not by the standards of to-day. 

(2) Study the text in the light of the context. Very 
frequently a single verse or statement of Scripture taken 
alone, without regard to its connection, does not mean 
anything ; and, if one insists on making it mean something, 
it is likely to be the wrong thing. Thus it has come about 
that the most absurd of faiths has its " proof -texts." 
Through this "wresting" of Scripture, one may defend 
the errors of his individual life, of his denomination, of 
his politics, of his social program. Some go so far as 
to treat verses of Scripture as so many charms, with which 
to ward off calamity and secure "good luck." They take 
to themselves virtue in mere memorization and repetition. 

6 
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(3) Distinguish between different portions. Not all por- 
tions of Scripture are to be studied or used alike. Some 
portions have a greater practical value than others. Jesus 
recognized this fact in his use of the Old Testament. He 
used some portions more than others in his teaching, and 
some he did not use at all. There are some selections of 
Scripture that appear again and again in our Sunday- 
school lessons, and others that have not been used in any 
of the lessons. Most Christians use some portions of 
Scripture more than others. There is no special virtue 
simply in reading the Bible through. In fact, this is not 
regarded as the best way to read the Bible. This sort of 
Bible reading may degenerate into a mechanical perform- 
ance, or a superstition, or a sinful pride. 

(4) Distinguish between literal and figurative language. 
Many teachers have done great harm to many pupils 
through a bad habit of spiritualizing; that is, through 
the finding of spiritual meanings in the Bible where they 
do not exist. This sort of teaching results frequently 
in the wrecking of the faith of the pupil in later years. 
It accounts also for many of the "isms" which exist 
in the world to-day. 

The teacher of a class of intermediate girls had as a 
lesson the healing of the blind man, as recorded in the 
eighth chapter of Mark, and she explained that Jesus' 
laying his hands upon the eyes twice signified the two 
works of grace, conversion first, and then sanctification. 
Apparently she had not learned that the Bible is full 
enough of rich spiritual meaning, without thus forcing a 
spiritual meaning out of a plain statement of fact, and 
that usually the most natural and evident meaning of a 
passage is the correct one. 

On the other hand, the common-sense teacher will inter- 
pret figurative language figuratively, and so will not make 
a parable go on all fours, or interpret the material repre- 
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sentations of heaven as literal. Beware of the teachct 
who regards the Bible as a book of riddles or of Chinese 
puzzles, and who revels all the time in Daniel or Reve- 
lation. 

2. Scholarship. The results of the patient work of the 
great scholars of the ages is available in standard com- 
mentaries, Bible maps and dictionaries, and single volumes 
on various phases of Bible study. There are several 
classes of scholars to whom we are indebted. 

(i) The textual critics. Among the greatest scholars 
of the world are the textual critics, who have carefully 
studied and compared the Scriptures in the ancient lan- 
guages of the various manuscripts, in the translations 
of the various versions, and in the numerous quotations of 
the early Christian writings, and who have given to us the 
inspired writings in a text as near to the originals as 
can be obtained at this time. 

(2) Critics of the literary form. A growing class of 
earnest scholars have given much attention to the study 
of the Bible as literature, and to determining the nature 
and authorship and dates of the various inspired writings. 
These scholars have helped us into a more scientific 
study of the Bible, have removed many apparent conflicts 
between science and religion, have given a new impetus 
to its earnest study, and have brought about a new 
appreciation of its beauties and power. 

(3) The archeologists and psychologists. We are 
greatly indebted to the archeologists for recovering for 
us valuable records which corroborate the biblical narra- 
tives. Their explorations and investigations have made 
available documents which throw much light upon the 
early Hebrews and their contemporaries, and upon the 
Hebrew language itself. The psychologists have helped 
us to define Bible inspiration, and to understand God's 
method with a human soul. 
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3. Spiritual insight. Scholarship and common sense 
alone are not sufficient in getting at the facts and mean- 
ings of the Bible. The teacher needs also to have spiritual 
insight in getting at the truths for himself in and back 
of the historical events and beHefs of the Hebrews, Jews, 
and early Christians. The spiritually minded may find, 
without spiritualizing and without ignoring scholarship, 
certain blessed truths in the Bible that were not seen even 
by the writers themselves. 

The spiritually minded teacher does not decry scholar- 
ship or ignore the canons of common sense. Nor is he 
the one who weeps the most or who uses the greatest 
number of pious phrases. He is a true Christian, living 
in fellowship with Jesus, seeking to realize the truth in his 
own life, talking often to his Lord in prayer, relying 
on the divine illumination, and willing to pay the price 
of spiritual insight in earnest, intelligent effort. 

Such a teacher does not quibble about mere words. He 
realizes that words are important only as they reveal 
meaning, purpose, and spirit. He understands that the 
Bible has grown out of life, and that it ministers to life, 
and he recognizes in it "the cumulative religious experi- 
ence of the countless thousands." He seeks to apprehend 
this religious experience and to make it intelligible and 
realizable to the pupil, remembering always that mere 
words, even in the inspired writings of the Bible, can only 
imperfectly represent the glory and power of the religious 
experiences of human beings that have known and realized 
God. Thus he is able to bring forth rich treasures of 
truth, both new and old, and joyously share them with 
his pupils. 

Writing and" Discussion 

I. Indicate how the Sunday-school teacher may obtain 
help from several classes of scholars. 
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2. Discuss the importance of common sense in studying 

the Scriptures. 

3. Indicate your favorite portions of Scriptare, and give 

reasons. 

4. Give an instance of harm through " spiritualizing " or 

through interpreting figurative language literally. 

5. Discuss the need and value of spiritual insight, and 

define a spiritually minded person. 




LESSON III 

THE MAKING OF THE BIBLE 

The Bible was a long while in the making— probably 
about fifteen hundred years — ^and it is a compilation of the 
writings of many authors. 

1. Its writing. The Bible did not have the benefit of 
printing-press and type until nearly fifteen hundred years 
after its completion. The writing was a kind of hand- 
printing, or drawing, all the letters being capitals. The 
Old Testament books were written with ink upon parch- 
ment, or prepared rolls of the skins of animals. The lan- 
guage used was mainly Hebrew, with the vowels left out. 
The New Testament books were written in Aramaic and 
Hellenistic Greek, upon rolls of papyrus, upon parchment, 
and upon vellum. 

"The ink used in writing both on papyrus and parch- 
ment was called 'writing black.* It was made chiefly of 
pine soot mixed with gum arabic and then dissolved in 
water/* The pen was a reed, shaped and split with a 
knife, or a metal stylus. 

2. Its translation. All the original writings of both Tes- 
taments have been lost, but very ancient copies of copies 
have come down to us, and are now preserved in the great 
museums of the world. The copies of the writings which 
were made in the original languages are called manu- 
scripts, and those made in other languages are called 
versions. 

The oldest extant manuscripts of the Old Testament are 
of the ninth century A. D., and the oldest extant manu- 

. II 
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scripts of the New Testament are copies made in the 
fourth century A. D. The oldest and most valuable manu- 
scripts are known as the Vatican, the Sinaitic, and the 
Alexandrian. There are about two thousand Bible manu- 
scripts in existence. Some of the earliest and most 
valuable versions or translations, are the old Latin ver- 
sion, the Latin Vulgate, the Peshito, the Ethiopic, and the 
Gothic. 

In English, our American Standard revision was pre- 
ceded by the versions of Caedmon, Wycliffe, Tyndale, and 
Coverdale, and, by the Genevan, Douay, and King James 
versions, and it represents twenty years' work by a com- 
pany of the foremost scholars of the world, who care- 
fully studied and compared many manuscripts, versions, 
and quotations. 

3. Its growth. For many thousands of years there was 
no Bible, and then for a long while there was but a part 
of a Bible. We must not think, however, that there was 
no religion when there was no Bible. Men knew God 
and worshiped him, and it was out of their religion 
that the Bible grew. 

As men came to know God, they expressed their religious 
life in deeds and signs and words. For many centuries 
human beings obeyed a fundamental law of life in self- 
expression as they told to one another their religious eX' 
periences, and these were handed down from generation 
to generation in story and song. After a while, as civil- 
ization advanced, men began to write down the traditions 
which they had received from the past, and to leave behind 
them written expressions of their own religious life; and 
these records were the beginnings of the inspired writings 
of our Bible. 

In the gradual growth of the Bible, there is evident a 
growth in quality as well as in quantity. As the Bible grew, 
men grew. Their religious experiences became clearer 
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and richer, and so there was development in their written 
records. We may read in the pages of the progressive 
revelation as we have it in the Bible the history of man's 
spiritual development, just as we read the history of the 
earth's growth in its geological strata. 

We are perhaps prone to read the religious experiences 
of the twentieth century A. D., back into the tenth cen- 
tury B. C, but we need to remember that the earlier 
writers of the original sources of our Bible were a 
primitive people who lived in the child age of the world 
and who were uninstructed, imitative, and imaginative. As 
men grew spiritually, the revelation of God in their writings 
became clearer, as may be seen, for instance, in the growth 
of their conception of the deity and of the hereafter. 
"We are to think then," as Peake says, "of revelation as 
slowly emerging through a long historical process by which 
Israel was gradually trained to apprehend in ever-growing 
fulness the truth concerning the deep things of God." 

4. Its authorship. The Bible has a human authorship as 
well as a divine origin. The gold of divine truth hears 
the stamp of human personality. If the Infinite choose 
to express himself to humanity through a finite medium, 
it will follow that the writers will use their own language 
and style, utter their own thoughts and convictions, reveal 
their own failures and limitations, and express their own 
experiences and aspirations. This method makes for rich- 
ness and eflfectiveness. 

The human authors of the Bible do not seem to have 
been concerned that we should identify their names with 
their writings. They wrote anonymously. Sometimes now 
one writes anonymously, but usually he signs his name 
to his writing and avails himself of copyright protection 
against the substitution of another name for his own. 
When the Bible was written, there were no copyright laws, 
and no quotation marks, and writers were not careful to 
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attach their names or to indicate that they were quoting, 
but " they were concerned that their readers should possess 
the best and most edifying narratives, and handled their 
materials accordingly." 

In this conection Bennett says : ** An ancient history was 
not a literary work to be carefully kept separate as a 
finished product, and transmitted unaltered, but a nucleus 
round which supplementary material collected. The his- 
torian did not usually attempt any reconstruction of his- 
tory. He selected the more important passages of his 
authorities and made a rough mosaic of them. He pre- 
ferred to use these passages unaltered, but lie was con- 
stantly compelled to add or modify, and still more fre- 
quently to omit. These changes enabled him to express his 
judgment as to past history." 

It has come about, therefore, that we are left in igno- 
rance of the names of the authors of large parts of the 
Bible, and in doubt as to the authorship of other parts. 
Frequently we are unable to say who is the author of a 
given passage, and it is not important that we should know. 

Writing and Discussion 

1. A carefully prepared paper on ancient writing materials 

would be of value in the class. See Bible dictionary. 

2. Have some one bring into the class the story of the 

finding of the Sinaitic manuscript, and another the. 
story of Tyndale and his version. 

3. Discuss the growth of the Bible. Show why it is 

difficult to identify the authors of the Bible. Discuss 
the nature of an ancient historical work. 




LESSON IV 

THE bible's divine ORIGIN 

What reason have we to believe that the Bible is of 
divine origin? On what basis does our faith rest? How 
may the modern Sunday-school teacher justify his exalta- 
tion of his text-book? 

I. The miracle of the Bible. Greater than any miracle 
described in the Bible is the miracle of the Bible itself. 
We do not recognize divine revelation by the unusual man- 
ner of its reception, proclamation, or authentication. The 
Bible nowhere grounds its claim for recognition on the 
miraculous. Some of the biblical writers did not claim 
to be able to work miracles, and most of them put but 
little stress upon the unusual. Luke, indeed, tells us that 
he went about the writing of his Gospel after the manner 
of a careful, painstaking historian. 

Far more convincing than any attesting signs and won- 
ders is the miracle of the Bible itself. It bears on its 
face its own proof of its divine authority. Marcus 
Dods, in " The Bible, Its Origin and Nature/' makes much 
of "this self -evidencing character of the Bible — the 
something about it which awes and sobers the right- 
minded reader, and makes it independent of criticism and 
sets it in a place apart." The Ten Commandments do not 
derive their authority from Moses, and their essential 
truths thunder more loudly than any rumblings of Sinai. 
So the Teaching on the Hill, as recorded in Matthew five 
to seven, is not authoritative simply because the teacher 
was Jesus. The essential truth of these sayings, their 

IS 
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innate charm, and their matchless appeal, proclaim their 
divine origin. 

2. Its morals and religion. There are other writings that 
have great value in religious education, but the Bible 
comes to us with a wealth of moral and religious truth 
found in no other literature. The Bible stands supreme 
in the realm of ethics and religion. It contains more moral 
and religious truth than all other so-called sacred litera- 
tures combined, and presents it in a better form. 

" One may have, for example/* says Peake, " the warm- 
est and deepest admiration for the Buddha and recognize 
that the pity for man's wretched lot which inspired him 
is beyond all our praise. But Buddhism is an atheism 
rooted in a despairing pessimism." Confucianism does 
not recognize man's religious nature, and says nothing 
of his relation to God; Brahmanism is a kind of fatalism 
that deifies evil as well as good; and Mohammedanism 
magnifies the sensuous happiness of the individual. 

The Bible brings man face to face with God and with 
the highest ideals of life. The appeal of the Bible is 
universal. The Bible " finds " man and satisfies his soul's 
thirst, whatever his age, his nationality, his circumstances. 
The Bible ** has everywhere nourished the best life that has 
been known on earth." It has been said of the Scrip- 
tures that "we know that they are inspired because they 
inspire." The history of the Bible has been closely iden- 
tified with the history of civilization. " The nations reached 
by the Bible," says Selleck, "have been precisely those 
that have had most to do with the development of a pro- 
gressive civilization." The Bible has transformed in turn 
the three greatest, most dominant civilizations — ^the Greek, 
the Roman, and the Teutonic. 

3. The life of Jesus. It is through the life and teach- 
ings of the divine Jesus that the Bible exerts its greatest 
influence and gives its strongest evidence of divine origin. 
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" Those books," says Dods, " which form our Bible are 
all in direct connection with God's historical revelation 
which culminated in Christ." He is the culmination of the 
Old Testament, and his teachings find expression and 
exemplification in the New Testament. 

Whatever one's theory of inspiration, and whatever his 
evaluation of the Gospel narratives, he must account for 
Jesus, who has given us a great world-conquering religion, 
and whose faith and life meet, in ever larger measure, the 
universal needs of humanity. Where Jesus* life and 
teachings are most fully lived, there is the highest type 
of manhood and womanhood, in the nation and community 
and home. If our four canonical Gospels had been lost, 
it has been said, "the main facts regarding Jesus' life 
would nevertheless have been preserved"; but, as another 
has said : " It is the Christ of the Gospels that has won 
the heart of Christendom, and that in millions of instances 
has been found true and efficacious in the bringing of 
many sons to glory and to God." 

Some sentences from "The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus" will be in place here. "Jesus meets men on the 
common level of universal human experience." "Jesus is 
the Saviour of men because he was the intrepid pioneer, 
the dauntless explorer in the boundless world of religious 
truth and experience, the successful discoverer of God, 
the Elder Brother, who, as the teacher of his fellow 
men, is able to show them the true goal and value of life 
and the art of living." " Christianity wins and transforms 
men by the influence of personality upon personality. It 
is a spiritual force emanating from God himself, finding 
concrete and noblest expression in Jesus, but rendered con- 
tinuously effective through his apostles and his faithful 
followers in all ages." 

4. The test of experience. The Bible stands the acid 
test in that it is at the same time the effect and the cause 
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of religious experience. **The Old Testament," as Peake 
says, " is the precipitate of a great religious experience. 
It came through a people which combined in a unique 
degree a genius for religion with a passion for righteous- 
ness. It worshiped a God who counted all religion as 
vain which was not penetrated throughout with an en- 
thusiasm for conduct. It fused religion and ethics, those 
elements so often disjoined, into an inseparable unity. It 
gave the sanction of religion to the loftiest morality in 
a way hitherto unknown. Not untruly has it been said 
that in matters of religion the Hebrews appear among the 
peoples of antiquity as a sober man among drunkards. And 
their religious development was guided and inspired by a 
series of teachers who stand alone in the history of our 
race." 

Similarly, it may be said of the New Testament, that 
it is the precipitate of the experiences of Jesus and his 
followers. The Bible, then, may be said to be a transcript 
of religious life, and it would seem that it is God's plan 
to beget religious life through religious life. And, when 
one attains the Bible type of religious life, he has in his 
own experience convincing proof of the Bible's divine 
origin. Indeed, it is held by Dods that ** the only possible 
ultimate ground for believing Scripture to be the word 
of God is that there is that in the truth delivered which 
convinces me that God is its author." " If there is not a 
self-evidencing power in Christ and in his revelation, you 
will never find evidence of his truth anywhere else." 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Show how the Bible is in itself the greatest of all 

miracles. 

2. What is the most wonderful thing about the Bible to 

you? 
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3. Compare the morals and religion of the Bible with those 

of other so-called sacred literatures. 

4. Indicate how the life of the divine Jesus is an argument 

for the divine origin of the Bible. 

5. Show how the Bible stands the test of religious experi- 

ence. Is it possible to prove the Bible's divine origin 
to a man without religious experience? 



LESSON V 

THE TEACHER IN THE BIBLE 

It ought to be an inspiration to the teacher of to-day 
to consider the place of honor and power accorded the 
teacher in the Bible. This is indicated in the present les- 
son; and, in following lessons, some account is given of 
the aims, methods, and influence of the teachers of Bible 
times. 

I. The emphasis on teaching, Judaism has always been 
preeminently a teaching religion. Perhaps among no other 
people has the teacher been so highly honored, and, to this 
day, every faithful Jew has a deep respect for the learned 
teacher. The Jews have not depended on preaching, or 
creeds, or ceremonies, for the perpetuation of their faith, 
but primarily on teaching. 

(i) /» the Old Testament, In the Deuteronomic law, 
it is strongly emphasized that the individual, from earliest 
childhood, must be trained in religion (Deut. 6:6-9): 
"And these words, which I command thee this day, shall 
be upon thy heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, and they shall 
be for frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt 
write them upon the door-posts of thy house, and upon 
thy gates." 

(2) In the New Testament, In early Christianity it was 
teaching that held the central place. Jesus was the great 
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Teacher. He was more a teacher than a preacher. The 
title given him by his contemporaries was Rabbi, or 
Teacher. Marquis says of Jesus : " Teaching was his chief 
business during the years of his ministry." The early 
Christians were known as disciples, or learners. Jesus 
"made his church," says Marquis, "essentially a teaching 
body. The apostles were sent to teach.'* The term apostle 
was equivalent to itinerant teacher. Paul, who had sat at 
the feet of the Jewish teachers, constantly called himself 
apostle and teacher. One class of leaders in the early 
church bore as their official title "teachers." The pas- 
tors had to be "apt to teach." The important' part of 
the work of the prophets and evangelists was teaching. 
The elders were expected to act as teachers. ** Thus it is 
evident that all the different classes of leaders in the early 
church were especially trained and consecrated to the 
ministry of teaching." "Christianity is distinctly a teach- 
ing religion. It propagates itself by teaching." 

2. Sources of the Bible found in teaching. The writers 
of the Bible were teachers. The founders and interpreters 
of Israel's religion accomplished their work through teach- 
ing. The writings of the Old Testament were largely com- 
posed of notes from the classrooms of the early teachers. 
The word *' torah," which occurs more than two hundred 
times in the Old Testament, and which is usually rendered 
*' law " in the King James Version, is best rendered teach- 
ing. In later Judaism, the Old Testament writings were 
designated collectively " The Torah," or The Teaching. 

In the New Testament writings also, the educational pur- 
pose stands out in bold relief. The writings of the New 
Testament consist mainly of the teachings of the great 
Teacher and the apostles who followed in his footsteps. 
The New Testament is the Christian Torah, or Teaching. 
With the teachings of Jesus in the Gospels are woven 
"narratives regarding the Master that were told by his 
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disciples in order to instruct their hearers concerning his 
character and work." 

The so-called Sermon on the Mount is not a sermon at 
all, but really, as Marcus Dods says, the Teaching on the 
Hill, for the writer clearly indicates at the beginning that 
Matthew five to seven constitutes an outline of some of 
the characteristic teachings of Jesus. These chapters were 
misnamed Sermon on the Mount long after they were 
written. As a matter of fact, there is no sermon in 
the Gospels. There is an abundance of sermon material, 
but there are no sermons. 

The Epistles of Paul are the correspondence lessons of 
a great teacher who had been thoroughly imbued with the 
teaching of the great Teacher. Paul showed his appre- 
hension of the teaching character of the biblical writings in 
the following words in 2 Timothy 3 : 16, 17 : *' Every 
scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness; that the man of God may be complete, 
furnished completely unto every good work." 

3. Three classes of Old Testament teachers, God's pur- 
pose seems not to have been to produce an abstract the- 
ology or a formal creed, but rather to develop well-rounded 
manhood and womanhood, in the individual, in the com- 
munity, in the nation, and in the world. And there were 
needed three distinct types of teachers, each with its dis- 
tinct tasks and contributions, to meet the many-sided needs 
of humanity and to develop those who would love God 
with all the powers of the being and the neighbor as self. 

These three classes of teachers that arose in Israel 
were the prophets, the priests, and the wise men. These 
three classes are incidentally named by the foes of Jere- 
miah, in Jeremiah 18 : 18 : " For the law shall not perish 
from the priest, nor counsel from the wise, nor the word 
from the prophet." 
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The literary remains of these three classes of teachers 
constitute most of the Old Testament. From the prophets, 
we have the prophecies, much of the history, and most of 
the Psalms; from the priests, we have much of the his- 
tory and legislation; and from the wise men, we have the 
Proverbs, the book of Job, a few passages in the historical 
books, and some other passages. 

The fact that these Old Testament books are an expres- 
sion of the good teaching of great religious teachers is the 
explanation, in part at least, of their unique value. The 
best text-books of all time have grown out of the teach- 
ing of good teachers. A book that is hammered out on 
the anvil of experience by an intelligent, open-minded 
teacher is likely to be characterized by a fineness of temper 
that cannot be attributed to other books, and is likely to 
become the most serviceable of tools for other teachers. 

4. Teaching in the home. It must not be thought that 
religious education in Israel was wholly, or even mainly, 
given oyer to professional teachers. At all times the 
home teaching was the important factor. And, in the 
earliest times, before the gradual rise of the prophets, 
who were the first of the professional teachers, " the train- 
ing of the young appears to have been," according to ZeQOS, 
"entirely in the hands of their parents, especially the 
fathers." Moreover, when education passed out of its 
household stage, its development was almost exclusively 
with reference to the male members of society. "The 
training of girls remained a task of the mother and had 
for its main object their preparation for ideal motherhood." 

Writing and Discussion 

I. Indicate how teaching has been emphasized in Judaism, 
and indicate the place of the teaching ministry in the 
New Testament. 
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2. Show that the sources of the Bible are found in teach- 

ing, and explain the use of the word Torah. 

3. Name three classes of Old Testament teachers. Indi- 

cate their part in the making of the Old Testament. 

4. Show how the Old Testament gains in value from the 

fact that it was written by teachers. 

5. Indicate the importance of home teaching in the develop- 

ment of the Israelites. 




LESSON VI 



THE PROPHETS AS TEACHERS 



The chief function of the prophets was teaching, and 
not the foretelling of future events. They were supposed 
to sustain a peculiarly close relation to Jehovah, and to 
speak for him to the people, sometimes concerning the 
future, but more usually concerning the past and the 
present. 

I. Character and aims. The prophets, at their best, were 
true patriots. They were able to see beneath the surface 
of the national life, and to discern causes and effects. 
They analyzed motives and tendencies, and dealt with 
eternal truths. They were able, trained, and fearless, and 
were called forth through great national needs and crises. 
When it was darkest nationally they shone brightest per- 
sonally. They were men of intense moral earnestness and 
of superlative tact in gaining a hearing and in utilizing 
men and measures in accomplishing their aim, which was 
fourfold. 

(i) Agitation. They sought to reveal to the nation its 
wickedness. They uncovered, pointed out, and denounced 
with great boldness and dramatic power. They were re- 
garded as pessimists and sensationalists, particularly by the 
ruling classes, whose policies and practices they were 
opposing. 

(2) Reformation, They sought to change conditions for 
the better. Their work was not merely negative, but also 
constructive. They not only diagnosed the case and 
named the disease, but prescribed a remedy. Sometimes 
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their medicine was taken, and a cure was effected, but fre- 
quently their prescriptions were received with ridicule and 
persecution. 

(3) Regeneration, They sought to develop a true re- 
ligious life. They set forth the character and demands of 
Jehovah, and showed that it was essential that the attitude 
toward him be right. They endeavored to bring about the 
spiritualizing of life and the transforming of ideals and 
actions, and to build up a spiritual kingdom which ulti- 
mately would be universal and eternal. 

(4) Indoctrination, They sought to train teachers who 
should be imbued with their spirit and aims and convic- 
tions, that their work might be carried on after they were 
gone, and their teachings handed down to succeeding 
generations. They gave attention to teacher-training. 

2. Their methods of teaching. The prophets were not 
hot-headed agitators, reckless of word and deed. They 
were well-balanced, well-trained students, who gave care- 
ful attention to the form as well as to the content of their 
teaching. They made painstaking preparation, gave earnest 
consideration to details, and laboriously wrought out their 
teaching with a consummate artistry. Some of their 
methods are here indicated. 

(i) Stories, They made large use of stories, both real- 
istic and idealistic. The story told to David by the 
prophet Nathan is a masterpiece of effective teaching. 

(2) Poetry. Much of the teaching of the prophets was 
cast in the form of poetry, making effective use of the 
various forms of Hebrew parallelism and adapting the 
meter to the immediate end in view. Thus they appealed 
to the instinctive love of rhjrthm, and made their messages 
stick in the memories of their pupils. 

(3) Dialogues. For dramatic effectiveness, the prophet 
sometimes carried on a conversation between himself and 
Jehovah, between himself and a pupil, or between the oracle 
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and the people. Examples are found in Isaiah 3 and Jere- 
miah 15 : 10-21. Sometimes the prophecy took the form 
of a monologue, as in Jeremiah 9 : i, 2 : " Oh that my head 
were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I 
might weep day and night for the slain of the daughter 
of my people ! Oh that I had in the wilderness a lodging- 
place of wayfaring men, that I might leave my people and 
go from them! for they are all adulterers, an assembly of 
treacherous men." 

(4) Question. Sometimes the prophet used the question- 
and-answer method, asking questions of king and princes 
in the court or of the people about him, and in turn an- 
swering their questions. Occasionally they made use of 
the rhetorical question, which answered itself. At times 
the question was in the nature of argumentative reason- 
ing, as in Amos 3:3-6: " Shall two walk together except 
they have agreed? Will a lion roar in the forest when 
he hath no prey? Will a young lion cry out of his den if 
he have taken nothing? Can a bird fall in a snare upon the 
earth where no gin is set for him? Shall a snare spring 
up from the ground and have taken nothing at all? Shall 
the trumpet be blown in a city and the people not be 
afraid? Shall evil befall a city and Jehovah hath not 
done it?" 

(5) Paronomasia. At times, the prophets employed 
solemn plays on the sound of words, as in Micah i : 10-13, 
where the writer plays upon the names of the cities about 
his home in western Judah in his discussion of the 
approaching devastation by the Assyrians. The beginning 
of the passage, following an independent translation, is as 
follows: "Tell it not in Gath (Tell-town) ! In Giloh 
(Exult-town) exult not f In Bochim (Weep-town) weep ! 
In Beth-le-aphrah (Home-of-dust) roll in the dust ! " 

(6) Invective, Sometimes the message took the form 
of bitter invective, of sweeping charge, as in Hosea 4 : 
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I, 2: ** Hear the word of Jehovah, ye children of Israel; 
for Jehovah hath a controversy with the inhabitants of 
the land, because there is no truth, nor goodness, nor 
knowledge of God in the land. There is naught but swear- 
ing and breaking faith, and killing, and stealing, and com- 
mitting adultery; they break out, and blood toucheth 
blood." 

(7) Woes and doom songs. At times the message took 
the form of woes, which describe guilt and consequent pun- 
ishment, as in Isaiah 5 : 8, 9: "Woe unto them that join 
house to house, that lay field to field, till there be no room,** 
etc.; and at other times it took the form of doom songs, 
which describe inevitable national disaster, as in Isaiah 
2 : 11-13: "The lofty looks of man shall be brought low, 
and the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, and 
Jehovah shall be exalted in that day," etc. 

(8) Visions and rhapsodies. There were times when the 
prophets made their messages very vivid and impressive 
by casting them in the form of visions, as in Amos 7 and 8, 
and ** sometimes in imagination the prophets rose above the 
petty problems and sins which confronted them and 
lifted themselves and their hearers high above earth in 
such wonderful rhapsodies as are found, for example, in 
the immortal lines of Isaiah 40 to 66." 

(9) Exhortations, The appeal was occasionally to the 
emotions, in tender, persuasive exhortations to repentance 
and reformation. 

(10) Objects, Hosea named his baby girl **Unpitied," 
that he might thus teach the nation an important lesson. 
Other examples of object-teaching are found in Ahijah, 
who tore his garment into twelve pieces; in Isaiah, who 
went barefooted about the streets of Jerusalem for three 
years ; in Jeremiah, who appeared in public with a wooden 
yoke about his neck; and in Ezekiel, who cut off his 
hair and used it in teaching a lesson. ^ 
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Writing and Discussion 

1. Indicate the character of the prophets and discuss their 

fourfold aim. 

2. Characterize the artistry of the prophets, and discuss 

their stories and their poetry. 

3. Read and discuss in class some of the dialogues and 

monologues of the prophets. 

4. Discuss the use of the question by the prophets, and 

discuss some of their questions. 

5. Discuss the prophetic use of paronomasia, invective, 

woes, doom songs, visions, rhapsodies, exhortations, 
and objects. 



LESSON VII 

\ 

HEBREW PRIESTS AS TEACHERS 



"The subject of the Israelitic priesthood," as Nourse 
suggests, "is involved in much obscurity/* At the same 
time, as the priesthood developed and expressed itself in a 
variety of functions, it seems clear that the teaching func- 
tion became most prominent. 

I. The priests at their best. In Malachi 2 : 6, 7 the ideal 
priest is pictured as a good teacher: "The law of truth 
was in his mouth, and unrighteousness was not found in 
his lips; he walked with me in peace and uprightness, and 
turned many away from iniquity. For the priest's lips 
should keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at 
his mouth, for he is the messenger of Jehovah of hosts." 
/ In this picture in Malachi we see the priest (i) as a man 
of good character; (2) living an exemplary life; (3) know- 
ing something to teach; (4) exemplifying a sound peda- 
gogy? (S) teaching the truth; (6) trusting in Jehovah and 
acting as his messenger; (7) possessing the confidence of 
his pupils; (8) and helping them to turn away from sin 
and to live good lives. 

The priests at their best were far from being mere 
formalists — ^long-robed officials presenting sacrifices at an- 
cient altars. The participation in the sacrifices in the sanc- 
tuary, the instruction in the forms of worship, and the 
preservation of the religious traditions and institutions — 
all these were mere incidents in the great constructive 
work of the religious teacher as exemplified in the Old 
Testament priests. At times the priests worked in harmony 
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with the prophets, and at other times they were in 
opposition; but, always, they were like the prophets in 
that they exercised the teaching function as a part of their 
work. In Micah 3 : ii the writer condemns both the 
prophets and the priests of his day, affirming that the 
priests ** teach for hire.'* Here it is clearly implied thai 
it was the duty of the priests to teach, and that they 
were under obligations to be faithful to this divinely 
ordained task. 

2. Some of their methods. The priests gave much atten- 
tion to method as well as to matter in their teaching. Some 
indication of their method is given in the outline which 
follows. 

(i) Ceremony. The wearing of spotless white garments, 
the various acts of purification, the practices in regard to 
clean and unclean, and other ceremonial customs, consti- 
tute a powerful visual appeal for bodily and spiritual 
purity. These constant object-lessons contributed in no 
small degree to the effectiveness of the priests* teaching. 

(?) Ritual. To the modern mind the Jewish ritual may 
seem extremely childish, and even meaningless, but to the 
average immature worshiper of that day it was doubtless 
full of meaning and rich in teaching value. In participa- 
tion with the priest in symbolic performance, the wor- 
shiper found joy, power over sin, and guidance in right 
living. This is indicated in some of the later temple 
psalms. There was beautiful significance in the march- 
ing, in the waving, in the pouring, in the burning^ in the 
bowing, in the shotiting, in the blowing of trumpets, and in 
the chanting. 

(3) Decalogues. Following the Ten Commandments in 
Exodus 20 there are nine other decalogues, in Exodus 21 
to 23 — five containing civil and social laws and four con- 
taining ceremonial and religious laws. Each group of ten 
was divided into two groups of five each. "Each law in 
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a decalogue was, therefore," as Kent observes, "presu- 
mably associated with a certain finger or thumb of the hand, 
and in turn each one of the ten decalogues was likewise 
fixed in the memory of the learner." Originally, each 
decalogue consisted probably of ten short sentences or 
words, each illustrating a fundamental principle applicable 
to all kindred cases. Better memory aids could scarcely 
have been devised. Think of the infinite patience and 
the marvelous skill of these old-time teachers in working 
out decalogues dealing with the rights of slaves, property 
rights, social purity, treatment of domestic animals, jus- 
tice in legal matters, duties to God, and t^e various other 
subjects which they taught! 

(4) Drill. There is evidence that these decalogues were 
drilled into the pupils until firmly fixed in the mind 
through association and repetition. It seems also that 
the priests were sometimes assisted by the Levites, who 
served as drillmasters. In Deuteronomy 27 : 14^. we have 
an example of succinct statement of essential principle by 
the teacher with response by the pupils. There are twelve 
duties named in this drill. Through such a drill attention 
was gained and the impression was made. 

(5) Application. These priestly teachers helped their 
pupils in the practical application of principles in their 
social relations. Moses, the first great priest and prophet 
of the Hebrews, did this. "Moses sat to judge the peo- 
ple, . . when they have a matter, they come linto me, and 
I judge between a man and his neighbor, and I make them 
know the statutes of God, and his laws." (See Exod. 18 : 
13-27.) This work became too burdensome for Moses, 
and, on the suggestion of his father-in-law, there were 
appointed assistant instructors. According to another pas- 
sage, Deuteronomy 17 : 8-13, all difficult cases were to be 
referred to the priests as a court of final appeal, and these 
teachers were to determine the principle involved and the 
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method of its application. In some cases, the decisions 
were made by means of the oracle, or sacred lot. 

(6) Text-books. Text-books came into use gradually. 
At the first there were none, but after a while the priests 
began to write down their decalogues and to keep records 
of their decisions; and, later, collections were made of 
these, in which was also embodied a historical setting. 
" The result is that a large portion of the writings of the 
Old Testament come from Israel's priestly teachers." 

* 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Discuss the character and aims of the Old Testament 

priests at their best. Give eight biblical characteristics 
of the ideal priest. 

2. Indicate the teaching value of the Old Testament cere- 

monies, and of the ritual. A member of the class 
might present a paper. 

3. Discuss the pedagogics of Old Testament decalogues, 

making a study of Exodus 20 to 23. 

4. Study Deuteronomy 27 : I4ff., Exodus 18 : 13-27, and 

Deuteronomy 17 : 8-13, discussing the priests' use of 
drill, application, and text-books in their teaching. 
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LESSON VIII 



THE WISE MEN AS TEACHERS 



The wise men have given us the so-called wisdom litera- 
ture of the Old Testament and Apocrypha: Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Job, portions of the Psalter, Ecclesiasticus, 
and Wisdom of Solomon. 

I. Their aims. The wise men had the spirit of the real 
teacher. 

(i) Individual character. These teachers were not satis- 
fied with causing their pupils to know. They sought rather 
to help them to become, and the knowing was incidental. 
Their general aim was a symmetrically developed religious 
character, and in this they were practically at one with the 
prophets and the priests. And, indeed, they may be said 
to have established a basis for modern religious education. 

(2) Social efficiency. The aim of the wise men was, not 
only to make men right as individuals, but also in their 
relation to other individuals. They discussed various 
social vices and virtues, and sought to regulate the rela- 
tion of parents and children, of king and subjects, of 
neighbor and neighbor. This aim is indicated, for exam- 
ple, in Proverbs 3*3, 4 : " Let not kindness and truth 
forsake thee; bind them about thy neck; write them upon 
the tablet of thy heart; so shalt thou find favor and 
good repute in the sight of God and man." 

(3) Practical wisdom. These teachers did not under- 
estimate the value of practical wisdom, of useful knowl- 
edge, of common sense, as an aid in right action, and they 
sought to transmit to their pupils the rich heritage of 
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practical, ethical, and religious experience which had 
come down to them from the past. As an example, we 
have personified wisdom, speaking in behalf of the wise 
men as a class, in Proverbs 8:4, 5, as follows: "Unto 
you, O men, I call, and my voice is to the sons of 
men; O ye simple, understand prudence, and, ye fools, be 
of an understanding heart/' 

(4) Right attitudes. The wise men, like the prophets, 
grounded their ethics in religion. They appealed to the 
emotions, and sought to develop right attitudes toward 
God and all things religious. Proverbs 3:5, 6: ** Trust 
in Jehovah with all thy heart, and lean not upon thine 
own understanding; in all thy ways acknowledge him, and 
he will direct thy paths." With these teachers, there was 
no distinction between the secular and the religious. 
With them education was a unit, and the whole of it 
needed to be shot through with right attitudes toward 
God and man. 

2. Their methods. The wise men exemplified patient 
skill in their teaching, and furnished rich suggestion in 
method to the teacher of to-day. 

(i) Proverb, Much of their subject-matter was carefully 
wrought into proverbs, which embodied the principle of 
parallelism, the fundamental characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry. The proverb consisted usually of a couplet, the 
second line of which differed slightly from the first. Thus 
by reiteration the essential thought was made clear and 
fixed in the memory. The shortness of the proverb too 
was an advantage, and its figures appealed to the imagina- 
tion. The fact that the figures usually were drawn from 
every-day life gave them apperceptive and associative value. 
The proverb provoked thought and evoked questions. It 
was irresistible even to the foolish, ignorant, and inatten- 
tive. It is thought by scholars that most of the proverbs 
were perfected in form by a long process of use and 
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revision, as the pebbles in the river's bed have been 
smoothed and polished. 

(2) Similitude. Probably one of the earliest forms 
which the proverb took was that of the similitude, in 
which the commonest objects and the most familiar experi- 
ences of life were embodied, the new truth being thus 
associated with the old. An example is found in Proverbs 
26 : 14: 

"As the door turneth upon its hinges, 
So doth the sluggard upon his bed." 

Another is that in Proverbs 26 : 23 ; 

** Fervent lips and a wicked heart 
Are like an earthen vessel overlaid with silver dross." 

(3) Riddles, The element of mystery in the riddle 
caught attention, held the interest of the pupil, appealed 
to the instinctive pleasure in competition, and provoked 
discussion. In Proverbs 30 : 21-23, for example, is an 
answer to a riddle : 

**For three things the earth doth tremble, 
And for four which it cannot bear: 
For a servant when he is king; 
And a fool when he is filled with food; 
For an odious woman when she is married ; 
And a handmaid that is heir to her mistress." 

The paradox, which was akin to the riddle, was used for 
its thought-provoking value. Proverbs 26 : 4, 5 is an 
example : 

** Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
Lest thou also be like unto him. 
Answer a fool according to his folly, 
Lest he be wise in his own conceit." 
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(4) Essay. The wise men sometimes skilfully combined 
a variety of proverbs, dealing with the same subject, into 
what has been called the gnomic essay, and were thus 
able to treat a theme in a comprehensive and effective 
manner. The sluggard, for example, is thus discussed 
in Proverbs 26 : 13-16, the drunkard in Proverbs 23 : 
29-35, and wisdom in Proverbs 8 and 9. Other examples 
are found in Ecclesiastes and in many of the Psalms. 

(5) Parable. The wise men made large use of the 
parable, or short idealistic story. Its value was akin to 
that of the riddle and the paradox. It appealed to the 
curiosity, caught the attention, aroused the imagination, 
stirred the emotions, provoked thought, and influenced the 
will. 

(6) Drama. The best example in the Old Testament of 
what has been termed the " philosophical drama " is found 
in the book of Job. This piece of surpassing teaching 
ought to be an inspiration to the religious teachers of 
to-day, particularly to those who are in the secondary and 
adult divisions, and who may be tempted to deal with the 
grave and perplexing problems of life in an impatient, 
dogmatic, or superficial manner. There is here also a hint 
as to the importance of tactfully diverting the pupil's mind 
from inward doubts and perplexities by directing it out- 
wardly into God's great world and work. "Taking an 
ancient prose story," says Kent, ** the great poet-sage, who 
was the author of the present book of Job, has intro- 
duced, in a series of powerful dialogues between Job and 
his friends, a fundamental treatment of that most difficult 
of all philosophical questions, the reason why the right- 
eous are allowed to suffer.** "The transcendent poetic 
power of this unknown wisdom teacher has been recog- 
nized by all ages. The frankness and scientific accuracy 
with which he presents the problem assures him a place 
among the greatest philosophers of the world. It is, 
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however, his consummate didactic skill that commands our 
highest admiration." 

Writing and Discussion 

1. State and discuss the four aims of the wise men as 

teachers. 

2. Discuss the nature and teaching value of the proverb. 

3. Define the similitude, and give an illustration of its use. 

4. Indicate the teaching value of the riddle, and give an 

illustration. 

5. Define and illustrate the essay as used by the wise men. 

6. Indicate the value of the greatest example in the Old 

Testament of the use of the drama. 




LESSON IX 

TEACHING OP THE SCRIBES AND RABBIS 

The scribes, men of books, were the copyists, editors, 
and interpreters of the writings of Israel's earlier teach- 
ers. Through the Babylonian captivity and subsequent 
experiences of the Jews, the priests and the wise men 
were merged into the scribes. 

I. History and work. There are three stages in the his- 
tory of scribism that have been distinguished. They are 
the periods of the early Sopherim, the Pairs of teachers, 
and the later teachers. 

(i) The early Sopherim, This period begins with Ezra, 
about 450 B. C, and extends to the Maccabean period, 
150 B. C. These Sopherim completed and edited the writ- 
ten laws of the Old Testament and closed the legal canon. 
They came to be recognized as the interpreters of the 
law. Among the great teachers of this period are Ezra, 
Simon the Just, and Antigonos of Socho. 

(2) The Pairs of teachers. The teachers of the period 
which extended from 150 to 10 B. C. were known as 
Zugoth, or Pairs. There are preserved, in rabbinical litera- • 
ture, the names of five of these Pairs, the most famous 
of whom were Hillel and Shammai. These great men 
lived and taught not long before the Christian era. 
Hillel, who was born in Babylon, was the founder of 
a school at Jerusalem. He was noted for his meekness, 
tolerance, and breadth of view, and his school became 
very influential in the development of Jewish character 
and faith. His rival, Shammai, who had also a strong 
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following, was exceedingly conservative, and was known 
to have a hasty temper. The discussions between these 
two teachers fill many pages of the Talmud, and reflect the 
different beliefs and practices of the Judaism of their day. 
(3) The later teachers. The Tannaim, or teachers, of 
the first two centuries of the Christian era came to be 
known as rabbis. Rabbi means my great one, or my master. 
The rabbis were the great teachers who rose from the ranks 
of the scribes. The best known of these was Gamaliel. 

2. Aims and influence. The work of these teachers had 
an important bearing upon the life and teachings of Jesus. 

(i) Aim^. They interpreted the teachings of their 
predecessors, and sought to apply them to life and needs 
in their own day. They sought to rear up a nation con- 
forming in every detail to the demands of the Torah, 
which was held to be a full and complete expression of 
the will of Jehovah, and competent to regulate individual 
conduct in every detail. They sought to train up disciples 
who should be prepared to continue their teaching work. 
They endeavored to realize their aims through the nation, 
and not merely through the individual. 

(2) Influence. These teachers had every opportunity 
for success, as custodians, readers, and interpreters of the 
law in connection with the synagogue service, as directors 
of the primary synagogue schools, through their numerous 
disciples, and through their representation in the San- 
hedrin, the great administrative, legislative, and judicial 
body of their nation. Many of them were able and 
sincere, but they were too formal and too much bound 
by the past. As interpreters, they followed the loose 
allegorizing methods inherited from the Greeks through 
Alexandria. They were lacking in the note of authority 
born of independent thinking and originality. 

3. Their methods. As teachers, the scribes and rabbis 
were not deficient in method, their weakness being in mat- 
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ter. They used the best methods of their predecessors, 
were exceedingly skilful, and succeeded in imbuing their 
pupils with their own spirit and views and information. 

(i) Stories, In the Haggada, constituting a large part of 
the Talmud, are found many stories illustrating the doc- 
trines of these teachers. Frequently these stories took 
the form of parables and of allegories. No great teachers 
have neglected the story method. 

(2) Precepts, Examples of their precepts are the fol- 
lowing : " Three friends has man — God, his father, and his 
mother.*' "The place honors not the man; it is the man 
who gives honor to the place." ** Men should be careful 
lest they cause women to weep, for God counts their 
tears." " The best preacher is the heart ; the best teacher 
is time; the best book is the world; the best friend is 
God." " Man sees the mote in his neighbor's eye, but 
knows not of the beam in his own." 

(3) Epigrams, Examples of their epigrams are the fol- 
lowing: "The ass complains of the cold even in July." 
•* A small coin in ^a large jar makes a great noise." " The 
sun will set without thy assistance." " Commit a sin twice 
and it will not seem to thee a crime." " A thief who finds 
no opportunity to steal considers himself an honest man." 

(4) Proverbs. Examples of their proverbs are the 
following : 

" If a word spoken in its time is worth one piece of money. 
Silence in its time is worth two." 

" Rather skin a carcass for pay in the public streets. 
Than lie idly dependent on charity." 



It 



The world is saved by the breath of school children ; 
Even to rebuild the temple, the schools must not be 
closed." 
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(5) IVoes and beatitudes. An example of the woes of 
the rabbis is the following : *' Woe to the country which 
has lost its leader; woe to the ship when its captain is 
no more." Example of a beatitude; "Blessed is the son 
who has studied with his father, and blessed is the father 
who has instructed his son." 

(6) Memorisation. The ideal disciple of a rabbi was 
one ** quick to hear and slow to forget." Great emphasis 
was placed upon memorizing. Indeed, there was too much 
memorizing, and not enough rationalizing, in the teaching 
of the rabbis. 

(7) Question and answer. The great teachers of 
Judaism encouraged their pupils to ask questions. Some- 
times they presented concrete cases to provoke the pupils 
to thought and question. A pupil once asked, "What is 
real wisdom?" And the teacher answered, "To. judge 
liberally, to live purely, and to love thy neighbor." There 
were frequent discussions between teacher and pupils, be- 
tween pupils and pupils, and between teachers and teachers. 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Discuss the history and work of the scribes and rabbis. 

Have a paper on the early Sopherim, a second on the 
Pairs, and a third on the later teachers. 

2. Indicate the aims of the scribes and rabbis. Indicate 

their opportunities, their influence, and their weakness. 

3. Did the scribes and rabbis give attention to method? 

Discuss their use of stories. Quote some of their 
precepts and epigrams and proverbs. 

4. Quote from the woes and beatitudes of the scribes and 

rabbis. To what extent did they use memorization? 
Indicate their use of the question-and-answer method. 



LESSON X 

JESUS THE GREAT TEACHER 

Jesus was, more than anything else, a teacher. He was 
Physician, Prophet, and Preacher, but he was preeminently 
the Teacher. It was upon his teaching that he most relied, 
and it was in his teaching that his ministry reached its 
climax. It was through the chosen few with whom he 
did his best teaching that his life and teachings became 
a permanent power in the world. 

I. His training, Jesus did not rest in idleness for thirty 
years with the expectation that the heavenly Father would 
make him a great teacher through a succession of instan- 
taneous miracles. He emphasized his divinity, as well as 
his humanity, in paying the price of good teaching in a 
long course of thorough preparation. "He advanced in 
wisdom and stature." 

(i) In the home. In the best Jewish homes, the chil- 
dren were given the most careful training, and Jesus* 
home was the best of the best. The teaching here was 
both by precept and by practice. A mother who regarded 
his coming into her home as the highest of divine honors, 
and who could express her gratitude in sublime poetry, 
certainly possessed the highest qualifications as a teacher 
of childhood. And a father with the intelligence, piety, 
breadth of view, and influence in the community of 
Joseph, the contractor and builder, was without doubt a 
worthy coteacher with the mother. Not only so, but, 
as the eldest of seven brothers and sisters, and probably 
left at an early age as the head of the family and of the 
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father's business, Jesus gained a sense of responsibility, a 
social consciousness, a power of independent thinking, and 
a knowledge of human nature that were vital factors in 
his training for his great teaching ministry. 

(2) In the school. The elementary schools of the Jews 
in Jesus* day seem to have been excellent, and he was 
doubtless thoroughly trained in the synagogue Bible school. 
** The education of the Jews,'* says Mathews, *' was essen- 
tially religious, intended to make men in the first place 
servants of Jehovah and in the second place good citi- 
zens.** Josephus says: "We take most pains of all in the 
instruction of children, and esteem the observation, of the 
laws and piety corresponding with them the most important 
affair of our whole life.*' With entrance upon adolescence^ 
Jesus took a university course, we should say, and passed 
his examinations with credit The presence of this bright, 
eager youth in the temple, asking questions of the accepted 
teachers of his race did not excite surprise, but only his 
insight and zeal in learning, and evidently he was accus- 
tomed to sit at the feet of the great teachers of his nation. 
At home, in the synagogue service, he had listened to 
**the illuminating interpretations of resident and visiting 
scholars. It need not excite our surprise that Jesus after- 
ward, in his public ministry, showed such an intimate 
acquaintance with the Old Testament writings and the 
rabbinical literature, and such a remarkable insight into 
their meanings.*' 

(3) In the world. It was a liberal education to live in 
Nazareth of Galilee, "this garden of the Lord." George 
Adam Smith says: "Nazareth is usually represented as a 
secluded and an obscure village. Many writers on the 
life of our Lord have emphasized this, holding it proved 
by the silence of the Gospels concerning his childhood and 
youth. But the value of a vision of the Holy Land is 
that it fills the silences of the holy book, and from it we 
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receive a very different idea of the early life of our Lord 
from the one generally current among us." ** Full and rich 
was the present life on which the eyes of the boy Jesus 
looked out. Across Esdraelon, opposite to Nazareth, there 
emerged from the Samaritan hills the road from Jerusalem, 
thronged annually with pilgrims, and the road from Egypt 
with its merchants going up and down." " Nor can it 
have been the eye only which was stirred. For all the 
rumor of the empire entered Palestine close to Nazareth." 

2. His pedagogy. In ministering to individual and social 
life, in Christianizing the individual and socializing the 
Christian, Jesus showed himself to be master of marvel- 
ous richness in matter and consummate skill in method. 
He who was so fully imbued with the spirit of the great 
teachers of the past, and who had so clearly apprehended 
their messages, had also thoroughly mastered their tech- 
nique. He was at once inheritor and originator in the 
realm of pedagogy. 

(i) Stories. Naturally we should expect to find the 
greatest of teachers making large use of the greatest of 
methods, story-telling. And such indeed is the case. His 
teachings abounded in stories of both the realistic and 
idealistic types. His stories commonly assumed the form 
of parables, each of which was really an amplified com- 
parison intended to set forth one definite spiritual lesson. 
Occasionally also his stories took the form of allegory, 
as, for example, in the Vine and its Branches, "in which 
a definite significance is attributed to each element." Such 
parables as the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, the 
Sower, and the Barn-builder must, in any classification, be 
placed among the immortal classics of story-telling. 

(2) Proverbs and precepts. The following, from Mof- 
fatt*s translation, may be cited as a few examples from 
the rich gospel store : " He who receives a prophet because 
he is a prophet will receive a prophet's reward; he who 
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receives a good man because he is good will receive a 
good man's reward." "A scholar is not above his teacher, 
nor a servant above liis lord; enough for the scholar to 
fare like his teacher, and the servant like his lord." 
** Whoever strikes you on the right cheek, turn the other 
to him as well; whoever wants to sue you for your 
shirt, let him have your coat as well." " For where your 
treasure lies, your heart will lie there too." "For who- 
ever wants to save his life will lose it, and whoever loses 
his life for my sake will find it." 

(3) Objects and hand-work. Jesus keenly appreciated the 
value of the objective appeal through the eye. Among his 
object-lessons may be named his acts of healing, the child 
in the midst, the cleansing of the temple, the cursing of the 
fig tree, the bread and wine, his baptism, and his life as a 
whole. Jesus himself, the embodiment and complete illus- 
tration of all that he taught, was the greatest of all object- 
lessons. When the messengers from the imprisoned John 
came, he told them to study his work with their eyes as 
well as their ears before going back with their report. 

(4) Various methods. It would be easy to cite examples 
of Jesus' use of woes, beatitudes, question and answer, 
dialogues, monologues, paradoxes, hyperboles, etc. In 
studying the pedagogy of Jesus it is important to keep 
in mind the following facts: a. His method was always a 
means, and not an end in itself, b. He used a great 
variety of methods, and always with discrimination, c. He 
understood pupils, and suited both material and method 
to their needs. Compare his dealing with Nicodemus, the 
woman at the well, the fishermen, and his enemies, d. He 
showed that he believed in his pupils and in their pos- 
sibilities, e. He was natural, direct, simple, and got at the 
heart of things. /. He put the truth into the concrete, and 
made connection with life, avoiding abstractions and gen- 
eralities, g. He inspired confidence in his pupils, and estab- 
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lished between himself and them a spirit of comradeship. 
A. He had positive convictions, and at the same time 
respected the views of his pupils, i. He appealed to the 
intellect as well as to the emotions. /. He sought to help 
His pupils to realize in themselves the fulness of life in 
relation to God and man. His aim was spiritual. 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Indicate the prime importance of teaching in Jesus' 

ministry. One of the class might write a paper, citing 
scriptures that exhibit Jesus as a teacher. 

2. Discuss Jesus' training for his teaching. Indicate the 

nature of his training in the home, in the school, and 
in the world. 

3. Name the methods which Jesus used in teaching, and find 

an illustration of each in the Gospels. 

4. State and discuss ten characteristics of the pedagogy of 

Jesus. Measure the modem teacher by this standard. 



LESSON XI 



EARLY CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 



The early Christian teachers sought to follow the Master 
in their spirit and aims and methods. They endeavored to 
embody the truth in their own lives, and to make it 
effective in the lives of others. 

I. Their aims. It seems possible to give a brief summary 
of the aims of these early Christian teachers. 

( 1 ) Belief in Jesus as the Messiah, They sought to lead 
their pupils into the belief that Jesus was the fulfilment of 
the noblest Messianic hopes of the race. Of Paul it is 
said, after his conversion: "And straightway in the syna- 
gogues he proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of God." 
When Peter and the others were charged by the Jewish 
officials at Jerusalem with having flooded the city with 
their teachings, they said : " We must obey God rather 
than men. The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom 
ye slew, hanging him on a tree. Him did God exalt with 
his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, and to give 
repentance to Israel and remission of sins. And we are 
witnesses of these things ; and so is the Holy Spirit, whom 
God hath given to them that obey him." Paul said to the 
Corinthians: "For I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified." 

(2) Acceptance of the teachings of Jesus. Not only did 
these teachers present the facts concerning the life and 
work of Jesus, and seek to lead their pupils to believe in 
him, but they sought to get them to accept and hold the 
teachings of Jesus. In 2 John 8-1 1 are the words: "Look 
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to yourselves, that ye lose not the things which we have 
wrought, but that ye receive a full reward. Whosoever 
goes onward and abideth not in the teaching of Christ, 
hath not God. He that abideth in the teaching, the same 
hath both the Father and the Son. If any man cometh 
unto you, and bringeth not this teaching, receive him not 
into your house, and give him no greeting. For he that 
giveth him greeting partaketh in his evil work." 

(3) Living Jesus' life. It was not simply a belief in 
Jesus and an acceptance of his teachings which these early 
Christian writers sought to effect, but a developed, con- 
sistent, active Christian life. Paul said to the Corinthians, 
**This we also pray for, even your perfecting." To the 
Colossians Paul wrote: "As therefore ye received Jesus 
Christ the Lord, so walk in him, rooted and builded up in 
him, and established in your faith, even as ye were taught." 
The emphasis in all the teaching was upon the character 
rather than the creed, upon the deeds rather than the 
doctrine, upon life rather than liturgy, upon continuance 
rather than conversion. In the light of the teaching of 
these early teachers, so near to Jesus, it seems singular 
that any teacher or minister of to-day should be content 
with convincing and conversion and cataclysm, and noth- 
ing more. 

2. Their pedagogy. These early Christian teachers did 
not indulge in any "fine writing" or tricks of speech, but 
they nevertheless gave careful attention to their literary 
forms and to their methods of presentation. Sometimes 
their literary forms rose to the heights of sublimity in 
their beautiful simplicity, as in the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians. 

(i) Stories. They did not deal very much, apparently, 
in parable or allegory, though Paul does employ the latter 
form in Galatians 4 : 21-27, but they made effective use 
of stories of the realistic type. They told the gospel story. 

D 
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Paul was fond of telling the story of his conversion, and 
of later life experiences. Perhaps the most effective stories 
in modern teaching are those which grow out of one's own 
experience. They are interesting, illuminating, suggestive, 
and persuasive. 

(2) Precepts, There are numerous- examples in James 
and in Galatians. Sometimes the precept takes the form 
of the proverb, the similitude, or the beatitude. Some 
examples are : " Let every man be swift to hear, slow to 
speak, slow to wrath." **Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deluding your own selves." "For as 
the body apart from the spirit is dead, even .so faith 
apart from works is dead." "For he that soweth unto 
his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he 
that soweth unto the spirit shall of the spirit re&p eternal 
life." 

(3) Discussions, There were questions by the teacher 
and by the pupils, and discussion was encouraged. Good 
examples are found in James. Titus is warned against 
foolish discussions. Sometimes the discussions were quite 
extended, and the teacher employed logical argument, as 
in Romans and Hebrews. Occasionally the argument was 
summed up in a comprehensive statement, as, for example, 
in I Corinthians 10 : 31-33 : " Whether therefore ye eat, 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God," 
etc. Paul seems to' have relied more upon discussion than 
upon formal preaching. At Thessalonica, for example, for 
three successive Sabbaths, the apostle met the Jews in 
their synagogue and ** reasoned with them from the Scrip- 
tures." 

(4) Appeals, Sometimes, out of the love and confidence 
which existed between teacher and pupil, the teaching took 
the form of direct appeal to the emotions and the will, 
through exhortation, warning, or commendation. A few 
examples are given here, i Corinthians 15 : 58: "Where- 
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fore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labor is not vain in the Lord." i Peter 
2 : II, 12: "Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners and pil- 
grims, to abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the 
soul ; having your behavior seemly among the Gentiles, that, 
wherein they speak against you as evil-doers, they may by 
your good works, which they behold, glorify God in the 
day of visitation." Romans 1:8:" First, I thank my God 
through Jesus Christ for you all, that your faith is pro- 
claimed throughout the whole world." 2 Corinthians 9 : 
I, 2: **For as touching the ministry to the saints, it is 
superfluous for me to write to you ; for I know your readi- 
ness, of which I glory on your behalf to them of Mace- 
donia, that Achaia hath been prepared for a year past, and 
your zeal hath stirred up very many of them." 

(5) Deeds. The early Christian teachers were constantly 
convincing their converts through conduct. Some exam- 
ples are : " Open your hearts to us. We wronged no man, 
we corrupted no man, we took advantage of no man." 
"Knowing therefore the fear of the Lord, we persuade 
men, but we are made manifest unto God; and I hope that 
we are made manifest also in your consciences." " There- 
fore seeing we have this ministry, even as we obtain mercy, 
we faint not; but we have renounced the hidden things of 
shame, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word 
of God deceitfully, but by the manifestation of the truth 
commending ourselves to every man's conscience in the 
sight of God." Paul took his choice pupils along with him 
on his teaching tours, that they might learn by practice and 
observation. 

Writing and Discussion 

T. Compare the early Christian teachers with Jesus as a 
teacher, and indicate their three aims. 
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2. Indicate the place of story-telling in the teaching of the 

early Christian teachers. Discuss their use of precepts. 

3. Read and discuss portions of James and Romans and 

Hebrews in illustration of the use of discussion by 
these early Christian teachers. 

4. Read and discuss some of the appeals of the early Chris- 

tian teachers. Discuss their use of conduct in its bear- 
ing on practical Christian training to-day. 



LESSON XII 

THE LAND AND THE LITEBATUBE 

The character of the Bible literature has been deter- 
mined, in large measure, by the characteristics of the land 
from which it came. "The sunny hills and valleys of 
Palestine," as Kent says, "the unique combination of sea 
and plain, of mountain and desert, placed in the center of 
the ancient world, were all silent but effective agents in 
realizing God's eternal purpose in the life of man." 

I. Palestine itself. The little land of Palestine, which 
constitutes the southern portion of Syria in southwestern 
Asia, bounded on the west by the Mediterranean Sea, on 
the north by the ranges of Lebanon, and on the east 
and south by the Arabian Desert, is about the size of the 
State of New Hampshire. It has an area of about ten 
thousand square miles, its length being about one hundred 
and fifty miles, and its width averaging about seventy-five 
miles. Palestine is an epitome of the whole world, in its 
physical, configuration, in its variety of climate, and in its 
diversity of plant and animal life. 

Palestine is divided into four strips running north and 
south — ^the Maritime Plain, the Central Range, the Jordan 
Valley, and the Eastern Plateau, (i) The Maritime Plain 
is the fertile coast strip lying along the Mediterranean, and 
is from five to twenty-five miles wide. It includes the 
plains of Esdraelon, Sharon, and Philistia. Adjoining the 
Philistian plain is the Shephelah, a hilly region of great 
interest and importance in the history. (2) The Central 
Range is the backbone of the country. It is an almost 
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continuous range of hills and mountains, broken here and 
there by cross-valleys. It includes the uplands of Galilee, 
the hills and plains of Samaria, and the lofty highlands of 
Judea. (3) The Jordan Valley is the deepest gorge in 
the world. The Jordan River wanders two hundred and 
fifty miles to cover a direct distance of one hundred and 
thirty-five miles. Where it takes its rise, at the foot 
of Mount Hermon, it is about seven hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and where it empties into the Dead 
Sea it is about one thousand three hundred feet below sea- 
level. The Jordan Valley is from four to fifteen miles 
wide, and varies greatly in surface, fertility, and tempera- 
ture. (4) The Eastern Plateau is from thirty to eighty 
miles wide, has a temperate climate, and is a fine grazing 
country. It includes Bashan, Gilead, Moab, and Edom. 

2. The Bible world. The Bible world included not only 
Palestine, but all the lands gathered about the Mediter- 
ranean and the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates, "practically 
all the important centers of early human civilization." 
" The greater part of this ancient world," says Kent, " con- 
sisted of wastes of water, of burning sands, or of dry, 
rocky, pasture lands. Less than one-fifth was arable soil, 
and yet the tillable strips along the river valleys on the 
eastern and northern Mediterranean were extremely fer- 
tile. Here in four or five favorite centers were supplied 
in varying measure the conditions requisite for a strong 
primitive civilization." "The result was that the lands 
about the eastern Mediterranean were the scenes of the 
world's earliest culture and history." Little Palestine 
seemed to be the least important of this group of lands, 
and yet, influenced by all of them and in turn influencing 
all of them, it became the mightiest of them all. 

(i) Egypt, the land of the Nile, This is a long, narrow 
strip of fertile land made by the overflow of the Nile. 
The climate is almost perfect. There was early developed 
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In this valley a high state of culture, which, however, was 
deficient in depth and in idealism. The Egyptians were 
always provincial, and ceased to develop altogether by 
500 B. C. The country was too much isolated from the 
rest of the world. (2) The Tigris-Euphrates. Valley. 
** A warm but invigorating climate, fertile, alluvial soil, 
deposited by the great rivers and renewed each year by the 
floods, and the protection of the desert on. the west 
favored the development of a virile civilization, as early, if 
not earlier, than that of Egypt." The people of this valley 
were in touch with the world from without, and they were 
spurred to effort and achievement by the nomadic invaders 
from the desert and the vigorous peoples from the moun- 
tains of the east and north. (3) Arabia. .From these rich 
lands on the eastern slope of the range of mountains that 
runs parallel to the Red Sea, there came successive waves 
of population to beat against Palestine. In Arabia, there 
was a high type of civilization from an early date, but, 
"like that of Egypt, it lacked opportunity for expansion 
and communication and so failed to rise above a certain 
level or to make any deep or significant impression upon 
the other Semitic nations.'* (4) Asia Minor and Greece. 
In Asia Minor there was developed a " brilliant fusion of 
native elements with Semitic and Hellenic culture." Greece, 
with its small area, its not very fertile soil, and its water 
highway, rapidly developed a high state of culture, but 
soon reached the limit of its expansion, and then scattered 
its population and civilization throughout the Mediter- 
ranean world. (5) Italy. Italy, a land of contrasts, jut- 
ting out into the heart of the Mediterranean, its popula- 
tion a union of various peoples, absorbing the Greek cul- 
ture, and open to attacks from without, became in time, 
through necessity, the mistress of the Mediterranean, and 
the connecting link between the east and the west, the 
ancient and modern worlds. 
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3. The importance of the highways. ** Next to the land 
itself, the highways of the ancient world have exerted the 
most powerful influence upon the biblical history, literature, 
and religion/' The Semitic races were not good road- 
builders, and the fine Roman roads were not built until 
after the creation of most of the biblical literature. Many 
of the roads were nothing more than narrow, rough paths, 
over which men and camels and donkeys could pick their 
way. A few of the better roads would admit carts and 
chariots. The principal highways were the natural bonds 
between races, and they largely determined the flow of 
population and commerce and culture, (i) Egypt to 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley. It was possible to get from 
Egypt to the lower Tigris-Euphrates country without pass- 
ing through Palestine, by way of the southern desert route, 
but the more usual route was the northern, which passed 
through Palestine and Damascus, either by way of the 
Maritime Plain or the Central Range. (2) From Egypt 
to Asia Minor, The main road from Egypt to Phoenicia 
and Asia Minor passed through the western border of 
Palestine, keeping close to the sea. Another road branched 
off at Joppa, running on the eastern side of the plain of 
Sharon, past Megiddo, Mount Tabor, the northwestern end 
of the Lake of Galilee, Hamath, and Aleppo. (3) Road 
along the Jordan. This road led from Jerusalem northeast 
to Jericho, and followed the western side of the Jordan 
Valley to the northwestern end of the Lake of Galilee, 
where it joined the roads which led to Syria and Damascus. 
From Jericho there was a branch road westward to Mich- 
mash, and then across southwestern Samaria. Another 
branch ran from the Jordan plain to Shechem, and then by 
the Barley Vale to the Plain of Sharon. There was a road 
branching westward across the Plain of Jezreel and 
eastward to Gilead. A branch ran southward to Heshbon, 
where it joined the great plateau road. 
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Writing and Discussion 

1. Reference to maps is necessary in the study and dis- 

cussion of this lesson. Show why a study of the land 
is necessary to an understanding of the Bible litera- 
ture. 

2. Give a general description of Palestine, at the same time 

using a map. Indicate some of the unique features of 
the Jordan Valley. 

3. Locate and describe in brief the lands of the Bible 

world. Characterize Egypt and the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley. 

4. Characterize Arabia, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. In- 

dicate the superiority of Palestine as the source of 
the Bible literature. 

5. Indicate the importance of the highways of the ancient 

Semitic world, and their influence upon Palestine and 
the Bible literature. 



LESSON XIII 

HEBKBW LmCRATUllE OF BEGINNINGS 

The first eleven chapters of Genesis deal with vast 
stretches of time, and answer perplexing questions con- 
cerning the beginnings of things. Many modern scholars 
have been led to attribute to this, and the following litera- 
ture, a composite authorship because of certain differences 
in style, in ideas of God, in accounts, and in aims. 

1. The story of creation. Sampey calls the first chapter 
of Genesis "a great religious poem celebrating the glory 
of God as the Creator of all things," and says further that 
" students now recognize the six days of creative activity 
as standing for periods of indefinite length," and that the 
universe ** is possibly millions of years old." The creation 
story may be said to teach that (i) there is a personal 
Creator and Ruler back of the universe, (2) man is God's 
chief work and concern, (3) God loves man and means 
well by him, (4) the world, and everything in it, was 
made for man's sake, (5) man and woman are essentially 
different, but equal, and are made to meet each other's 
deepest needs. 

2. Sin and its consequences. The story of the sin and 
the fall of man seems to locate the Garden of Eden in 
southern Babylonia, not far from the head of the Persian 
Gulf. In two scenes, in simple story and dialogue, is 
presented the tragedy of tragedies in human history — the 
loss of a happy, natural relation with God through de- 
liberate disobedience. The story teaches that (i) virtue 
is innocence tested, (2) man is responsible for his own 
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sin, (3) sin is followed by punishment as a consequence, 
(4) sin separates from God, (5) man, even in his guilt 
and pain, is still the object of God's love and care. 

3. Cain and AbeL The Cain and Abel story has given 
rise to a number of difficulties and speculations. Some 
scholars hold that the story is complete in itself, with no 
immediate and necessary connection with what has gone 
before or what comes after in Genesb, aad they attribolie 
to it as a background the settled land of Palestine, where 
herdsmen and farmers lived side by side^ and where Cain 
would have good reason to fear the vengeance of Abel's 
tribe if deprived of the protection of his own tribe. The 
practical value of the story, however, is not dependent 
on the settlement of critical questions, and it may be said 
to teach that (i) a merely formal worship is not acceptable 
to God, (2) God regards more the spirit and character 
of the offerer than the offering itself, (3) man may be 
tempted to sin even in connection with acts of worship, 
(4) God does not violate a man's own will even to keep 
him from doing wrong, (5) sin is a disintegrating force 
in society, (6) God is more merciful than man. 

4. Some early explanations. It would seem that we. have, 
in the last of the fourth, the fifth, the last of the ninth, and 
the tenth chapters of Genesis, but precious parts of a 
recovered masterpiece in which are depicted in a few 
daring strokes by the divine artist the suggestive outlines 
of great men and events and truths, the main purpose 
being to emphasize the unity of the human race. The 
names of Seth, Enoch, Lamech, and Noah stand pre- 
eminent among the mighty heroes of those far-away times. 
It has been said that we have, in these ancient records, 
the foregleams of the modern sciences of history, religion, 
sociology, psychology, and anthropology. Here are inter- 
esting explanations of the origin of the family, of wor- 
ship, of the city, of polygamy, of nomads, of musicians, 
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of metal workers, of blood-revenge, of vine-culture, of 
drunkenness, of Canaanite degenerjicy and slavery, and of 
the superiority of the Semites, to whom the Hebrews 
belonged. A part of the practical teaching seems to be 
that (i) excessive indulgence debases even the strongest, 
(2) outward culture will not save the immoral from 
slavery to others, (3) the pure in heart will enjoy favor 
with God and man. 

S. The story of the great flood. The story of righteous 
Noah and his, family, the building of the ark, and of the 
flood and its consequences, has been the center of much 
discussion among scholars. Some accept it as literal his- 
tory, and others take it to be a figurative setting forth 
of fundamental truths. The following quotation, from 
" Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History," indicates 
the view held by one group of scholars: "Flood stories 
in variant forms are found among most primitive peoples. 
The only races who do not have them are those living in 
Africa and central and eastern Asia. The resemblances 
between these different stories seem to be due to some 
local causes and psychological tendencies, rather than to 
descent from a common tradition. Often the original 
basis of the story was a great inundation or the subsidence 
of large areas of land. Sometimes it was suggested by the 
recurring floods of springtime. Among island and coast- 
land peoples, the tradition was based on the fact that their 
ancestors came on boats over the great sea. The discovery 
of geological evidence that the sea had once covered 
elevated areas also fostered the growth of the tradition." 
The story teaches that (i) man is free and responsible, 

(2) the consequences of sin are terrible and inevitable, 

(3) Grod's chief aim in creation is moral and spiritual 

(4) God desires the highest development and happiness 
for the race, (5) God is pleased with the worship and 
devotion of mankind. 
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6. Origin of the nations. In the eleventh chapter of 
Genesis we have pictured the original unity of the race, 
the building of a city and a tower, Jehovah's disapproval, 
and the origin of the different races. It is thought that 
the background of the story is Babylonia, and that it was 
handed down to the Hebrews from their Aramean fore- 
fathers, who lived near and yet outside of Babylonia. 
The aim and teachings of the story, as summed up by Kent, 
are as follows: "The chief aim is to trace the origin 
of the different races and to indicate Israel's place in the 
great family of the nations. The broader Semitic back- 
ground of Hebrew history, and the vital connection be- 
tween Israel's life and the powerful civilization that pre- 
ceded and influenced it are also suggested. In its origin 
Israel was not apart from, but rather a part of, the ancient 
Semitic world, and only in its true setting can its unique 
history be understood. While their ethnological knowl- 
edge was necessarily limited, the early Hebrews were 
deeply interested in their neighbors. This interest stands 
in striking contrast to the narrow attitude of most ancient 
peoples, who classified all outside their race as barbarians. 
The fundamental unity of all peoples and races is here 
assumed and concretely set forth. The basis of this unity 
is the common rule and fatherhood of one God. All the 
different nations are but different branches of the same 
great family. All men are, therefore, brothers. While 
nothing is here said of Israel's divine mission to the world, 
the essential foundations are thus laid for that great 
prophetic doctrine which gradually dawned upon the race." 

Writing and Discussion 

I. Indicate the nature of the contents of the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis. What are some of the teachings 
of the creation story? 
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2. Indicate some of the lessons of the story of the Garden 

of Eden, and of the story of Cain and Abel. 

3. Discuss ** some early explanations " in Genesis. Have a 

paper on the subject. 

4. Discuss the lessons of the story of the great flood, and 

have a paper prepared by one of the class. 

5. Interpret the story of the origin of nations, and dis^ 

cuss its aim and teachings. 



LESSON XIV 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE HEBREWS 

In this lesson we may include, for brief survey, the an- 
cestors of the Hebrews, the bondage and deliverance, the 
wilderness and east- Jordan experiences, and the settlement 
in Palestine. Here we see God's chosen nation in the 
making. 

I. The ancestors of the Hebrews. There is much differ- 
ence of opinion among scholars regarding the dates of 
this "patriarchal period.** They are 2000 to 1600 B. C. 
according to Sampey, and 1500 to 1350 according to Kent. 
The end of the eleventh chapter of Genesis marks a transi- 
tion from the common Semitic records to the stories of 
the forefathers of the Hebrews, and, in the rest of the 
book, the narratives are chiefly personal and biographical, 
dealing, for the most part, with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph. 

A party of emigrants set out from Mesopotamia for 
Palestine, under the leadership of Abraham, who had 
migrated with his father, Terah, from Chaldea, and laid 
the foundations of the Hebrew nation. Abraham was a 
nomadic chief of importance, and the standards of honor, 
righteousness, and faith established by the life which this 
pioneer hero lived have been an inspiration to all the 
world. When Abraham entered Palestine the world was 
probably much older than we have been accustomed to 
think. At any rate, it seems quite well established that at 
least two great civilizations had been in existence for 
nearly three thousand years-— one in Babylonia and another 
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in Egypt. Indeed, the other Semite races had nearly run 
their course before the Hebrew race got fairly started. 

A brief summary of the history of these two civiliza- 
tions, and of the early Palestinian civilization, will aid 
in an understanding of the Hebrews, (i) The Tigris- 
Euphrates civilisation. Long before Abraham, Babylonia 
had evolved a mighty civilization and become a con- 
quering force throughout the Semitic world. The Babylo- 
nians had been preceded by the Sumerian non-Semitic 
civilization. After the Sumerians, there was the period of 
small city states, 4500-3800 B. C; the period of unification 
and expansion, 3800-2100 B. C; the period of Babylo- 
nian supremacy, 2 100-1700 B. C. ; and the period of Assyrian 
supremacy, 1700-1100 B. C. (2) The Nile Valley civilisa- 
tion. The beginning of Egyptian history, 3400-2900, was 
closely parallel with that of Babylonia. Then followed, in 
Egypt, the fourth dynasty, 29002750; the twelfth dynasty, 
about 2000-1800; the rule of the Hyksos, about 1650-1580; 
the victorious eighteenth dynasty, 1580-1350; and the 
nineteenth dynasty, 1350-1205. (3) Early Palestinian civil- 
isation. The Canaanites whom the Israelites found in 
Palestine were Semites, but they had been preceded by a 
non-Semitic race, the little Horites, or cave-dwellers. Thus 
before the Hebrews appeared, Palestine had already felt 
the impress of different types of civilization. 

2. The bondage and the deliverance. The Genesis his- 
tory is continued in Exodus i to 19 : 2. The dates for 
the period from Joseph to Moses are 1600-1400 B. C, ac- 
cording to Sampey; 1350-1200 B. C, according to others. 
By those who adopt the later dates, it is thought that the 
Pharaoh of the oppression was Rameses II, who reigned 
from about 1292-1225 B. C. This Pharaoh was " that 
energetic, splendor-loving, tyrannical king who filled all 
Egypt with huge statues of himself and memorials of his 
vast building enterprises." 
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The Hebrews learned warfare and agriculture from the 
Egyptians. Their suffering and need prepared the way 
for the work of Moses. In the account of Moses* early 
training in Egypt and his later training in the rocky 
heights with the Midianites, of his call to deliver the 
Hebrews, and of the incidents connected with the Exodus, 
is revealed the marvelous working of the divine provi- 
dence. We see here that (i) apparently trivial incidents 
are important in the realizing of God's purposes, (2) a 
man may be called to a great social service through a 
crying public need, (3) opportunities lie along the ordinary 
paths of life, (4) long and thorough training is needed 
to prepare one for a great service. 

3. In the wilderness and east of the Jordan, The dates 
for this period are 1400-1350 B. C, according to some; 
1200-1150 B. C, according to others. In Exodus and 
Numbers we have an account of the revelation and cove- 
nant at Sinai, Moses' great work as judge and prophet, the 
life of the Hebrews in the wilderness, the attempt to enter 
Canaan from the south, the journey from the wilderness 
and Balaam's prophecy, the east-Jordan conquests, and 
Moses' farewell. 

From an estimate of Moses by Kent, in " Heroes and 
Crises of Early Hebrew History," the following sentences 
are quoted : " Though in divine providence other voices 
and other pens determined the final form of the laws, they 
nevertheless represent Moses' message to his race in the 
midst of its new life and environment.'' " Moses was doubt- 
less a man of his times, subject to the limitations of the 
primitive age in which he lived. Yet, like every true 
prophet, he rose as a towering mountain peak above his 
contemporaries, and with inspired vision caught glimpses 
which made him a man of conviction with a message to 
his race." *^ Above all, he was conscious of a divine 
Power ruling over nature and the destinies of his race, 
E 
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of a God not only powerful but personally interested in 
delivering the oppressed and in righting the wrongs of 
those who put their trust in him." 

The enduring stamp put upon the Hebrews by the 
wilderness training may be indicated as follows: (i) A 
certain sternness and asperity of character ; (2) a tendency 
to keep themselves from other peoples and to regard them 
as hostile; (3) intense racial loyalty; (4) a democratic 
spirit of independence and self-reliance; and (5) loyalty 
to Jehovah. 

4. The settlement in Palestine. The dates for this period 
are 1350-1050 B. C, according to some; 11 50-1040 B. C, 
according to others. The records of the period are 
found in Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and in i Samuel i to 7. 
Those who adopt the later dates think it probable that the 
Hebrews settled in Palestine about the middle of the 
"epoch-making twelfth century." "By 1150 B. C, Pales- 
tine," they say, " was ready to receive the race for which 
it had been preparing through the long ages." It is 
pointed out that Palestine was peculiarly open to attack at 
this time, for the reason that the armies of Egypt had 
been withdrawn, and no strong power had as yet come to 
the front in northern Syria, while at the same time the 
old feuds between the different races in Palestine had 
broken out into war. 

It is further held that the Hebrews took possession of 
the less fertile uplands first, in some cases through con- 
quest in war, and in other instances without battle, and 
that at no time during this period was their possession of 
the land complete, there being all around them and among 
them the conquered Amorites, from whom they learned 
agriculture and the secrets of that higher civilization which 
had been developing for centuries in Palestine. Now for 
the first time the Hebrews became a settled people with a 
growing body of customs and institutions, and they 
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rapidly increased in numbers and in civilization. It is 
thought that they now became acquainted with the im- 
proved consonantal alphabet that was to displace the cum- 
bersome Babylonian system and become the language of 
the Old Testament. The age was one of heroes, of mili- 
tary dictators with religious authority — ^Joshua, Othniel, 
Ehud, Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, and the others. 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Give some account of Abraham and other ancestors 

of the Hebrews. Describe three civilizations before 
Abraham. 

2. Discuss the bondage in Egypt and the deliverance under 

Moses, with its lessons. 

3. Discuss the fortunes of the Hebrews in the wilderness 

and east of the Jordan, and give an estimate of Moses. 

4. Discuss the settlement in Palestine. A member of the 

class might prepare a paper on the origin of the 
Hebrew language. 



LESSON XV 

LITERATURE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Under Saul, David, and Solomon, the Hebrews attained 
their greatest power and glory as a nation. This century 
is known as the period of the United Kingdom. The 
dates are 1050-931 B. C, according to Sampey; 1040-940 
B. C, according to Kent. 

I. Period of Saul, The account of the period of Saul is 
found in chapters 8 to 31 of First Samuel. The attacks of 
the warlike Philistines and the loss of the ark had revealed 
to the Hebrews their weakness and the imperative necessity 
of united action. Their tribal jealousies had been holding 
them apart; but, now that their political, social, and re- 
ligious existence was threatened, it seemed to them that a 
kingship was the solution of the problem. 

In this great crisis there arose a great prophet in the 
Person of Samuel to give direction to the new sense of 
national need. ** With divine insight," says Kent, "he 
grasped the needs of the situation and realized that the 
moment had arrived for the birth of united Israel and 
found the man to lead the nation. In so doing he won a 
place beside Moses, Deborah, Saul, and David as one of 
the makers of Israel." 

The choice for king fell upon Saul, the son of Kish, 
a Benjamite nobleman of wealth and influence, who was 
able to bring together the rival factions. His tribe was 
comparatively insignificant, and stood midway between 
the north and the south, and so was not involved in the 
jealousies which separated the larger tribes. Saul was 
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large of stature, strong in courage, full of enthusiasm, and 
zealously patriotic. He fused the scattered tribes into 
a fighting unit, and taught them how to win victories 
from their powerful foes. Under his leadership they put 
the Ammonites to flight and threw off the Philistine yoke. 
Successful war also was waged against other foes. Under 
his rule there were opened the highways of commerce, 
and there was established a precedent of court simplicity. 
Saul's impulses were noble and generous, but he was 
lacking in self-control, breadth of vision, and in genuine 
religion. His jealousy of David and his intemperate treat- 
ment of this rising young man are in sad contrast to the 
generous love and loyalty of his noble son, Jonathan. 

2. Period of David, The period of David is described 
in Second Samuel, and in chapters 11 to 29 of First Chron- 
icles. ** David was thirty years old when he became king, 
and he reigned forty years. In Hebron he reigned over 
Judah seven years and six months, and in Jerusalem he 
reigned thirty-three years over all Israel and Judah." 

David and his fearless and unscrupulous general, Joab, 
were more than seven years in putting an end to the 
partial rule of the jealous and incompetent son of Saul, 
Ishbaal, and his able general, Abner, who had a strong 
following in the north. 

As soon as David became king of all the Hebrews, he 
proceeded to. subdue the Philistines. The following sen- 
tences are from Kent's "Founders and Rulers of United 
Israel": "The capture of the strong fortress of Jebus 
appears to have followed soon after David's victory over 
the Philistines." " This fortress was so strong that it had 
remained in the hands of the Canaanite tribe, known as 
the Jebusites, until David sought a capital midway between 
the rival Hebrew tribes of the north and the south. Jeru- 
salem also possessed the important advantage of being a 
city which belonged originally to neither the tribes of 
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the north nor the south, but had been conquered by their 
united forces. It was, therefore, common ground." **Its 
retired position up among the hills of the central plateau 
protected it from foreign attack." ** With this capture of 
Jebus the conquest of the Canaanites was complete; in a 
generation or two the older native population was entirely 
absorbed by the Israelites." "At his new capital David 
established his simple court. He himself stood as the 
supreme judge and court of appeal of the nation." "At 
last a king, who was able not only to lead but to organize, 
was at the head of the confederacy of tribes." "Israel 
had finally found its place in the assembly of nations." 

There is interesting material for study in the accounts 
of the internal events of David's reign, of his foreign 
wars and conquests, of his crimes and their punishment, 
of the crimes of his sons, of Absalom's rebellion, and of 
Solomon's election as king. David was a versatile genius, 
with some weaknesses and many excellencies. He was 
weak in parental control, and he failed to control his 
own passions under sudden and powerful temptation. On 
the other hand, he was courageous, chivalrous, generous, 
and patriotic. He was magnetic and tactful. He was 
great as a poet, as an executive, and as a warrior. It was 
his dominant aim to rule over the people as the repre- 
sentative of Jehovah, and so as no other ruler in early 
Hebrew history, he was ** a man after God's own heart." 

3. Period of Solomon. The account of Solomon's reign 
is found in chapters i to 11 of First Kings and in chapters 
I to 9 of Second Chronicles. In pursuit of his policy of 
absolutism, Solomon relentlessly put to death all possible 
rivals to the throne, and built up a court that rivaled 
those of the other oriental monarchies of his time. He 
formed many marriage alliances with other nations. 

Solomon was a great builder and trader. He built a 
temple and a palace in Jerusalem, and various store-cities 
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at Strategic military centers. He engaged in vast com- 
mercial enterprises, and provided himself and his nobles 
with the luxuries of distant lands. Solomon possessed 
a native shrewdness and insight that was greatly prized in 
the Semitic east, but he was sadly lacking in the balance 
and foresight of a great statesman. He introduced his 
people to a brilliant material civilization without im- 
proving their condition as individuals. He absorbed the 
energies of his subjects without giving them in exchange 
any material benefits. He disregarded their religious con- 
victions, and trampled upon their democratic ideals and 
their time-honored traditions, with the result that there 
began even before his death the disintegration of the 
Hebrew empire. Some scholars attribute the book of 
Proverbs to Solomon, while others credit him with only 
a small part of it, regarding the book as a collection of 
collections. 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Discuss the period of Saul. Indicate Saul's strength and 

his weakness. "What was his chief glory? 

2. Discuss the period of David. Indicate the importance 

of David's work. Give an estimate of his character. 

3. Discuss the period of Solomon. What was Solomon's 

chief ambition ? Was he a truly wise man ? 

4. In what books of the Bible are found the accounts of 

these three periods? Read these accounts rapidly. 



LESSON XVI 

HEBREW DIVISION AND DISSOLUTION 

The records of the three hundred and fifty-four years 
of division and dissolution, from about 940 to 586 B. C, are 
found in i Kings 12 to 2 Kings 25, and in Amos, Rosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah. The southern kingdom, including 
Judah and parts of two or three other tribes, is known 
as Judah, while the northern kingdom, including the 
remainder of the tribes, is known as Israel. 

I. The northern kingdom, Israel continued for a 
period of two hundred and nineteen years, until 721 B. C, 
when the kingdom was conquered by the Assyrians under 
Sargon, who carried many of the inhabitants into cap- 
tivity. There were nine dynasties of kings. The capital 
was Shechem, and then Tirzah, and later Samaria. 

The smoldering discontent under Solomon's oppressive 
rule burst into flame under his son, Rehoboam, who was 
unequal to a great crisis, but the underlying causes of. 
the division into two kingdoms were more fundamental 
There were long-smoldering jealousies and essential differ- 
ences. Each of the two groups of tribes had fought its 
own battles, conquered its own territory, and produced its 
own distinct type of life and civilization. The division 
largely undid tiie work of Saul and David, and ultimately 
meant political ruin and exile for both the north and the 
south. 

Some of the principal kings of the northern kingdom 
were Jeroboam I, Baasha, Omri, Ahab, Jehu, Jehoash, and 
Jeroboam II. The prophet Elijah did a great work as a 
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religious and social reformer, and was succeeded by 
Elisha. Through Elijah's experiences, according to Sam- 
pey, God taught lessons of humility, courage, gentleness, 
patience, perseverance, and hopefulness. Elijah, says Kent, 
was **the forerunner of the great social reformers of 
succeeding generations, who defined religion not merely 
in terms of belief and ritual, but also in terms of justice 
and mercy.** 

In the latter part of the period, the prophets Amos and 
Hosea proclaimed the insufficiency of formalism and the 
necessity of spirituality, emphasized the primacy of a 
good life in religion, and taught an " exalted ethical 
spiritual monotheism.*' They sought in vain to stay the 
process of degeneration in Israel. The Canaanite influence 
was too strong, the life of the people was too much 
debased, and there was lack of responsible and patriotic 
leaders. So Israel ceased to be as a nation; but its more 
than two centuries of existence had not been altogether in 
vain, for its experiences called forth the four great 
prophets, whose example and teachings constitute a rich 
spiritual heritage which has become the possession and 
inspiration of the human race. 

2. Judah in the Assyrian period. This period in the 
southern kingdom was parallel with the history of the 
northern kingdom, and extended some years beyond it. It 
may be subdivided into five periods. (i) Rehoboam to 
Ahojsiah. The first two centuries of Judah*s history after 
Solomon were uneventful compared with that of Israel. 
The reason may be found in the fact that Judah was shut 
in on every side by natural and political barriers, and by 
the further fact that Solomon's temple and the royal 
priesthood exerted a strong conservative influence. There 
was no great crisis and no great prophet. Much of the 
history of this period is occupied mainly with the relig- 
ious reforms of Asa and the diplomacy of Jehoshaphat. 
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According to Kent : " It was probably soon after the priestly 
reformation in. the days of Jehoash that a group of Judean 
prophets collected and combined those early traditions of 
their race, which are now found in the early historical 
books of the Old Testament." (2) Ussiah and Isaiah. 
Under the able and energetic rule of Uzziah, who was 
contemporary with Jeroboam II in the northern kingdom, 
there was national expansion and prosperity. The new 
contact with the outside world, the adoption of new 
fashions and ideas, and the growing luxury among the 
ruling class, produced much the same political and social 
conditions in the south as in the north. There was internal 
weakness and outside danger. The Assyrians under Tig- 
lath-pileser IV were gathering in the nations of the west- 
ern world, and they were likely to attack Judah at any 
time. On the death of King Uzziah of leprosy about 
738 B. C, the brilliant, cultured young noble, Isaiah, heard 
the call of God to be a prophet and to arouse the nation 
to prepare to meet an impending crisis. His remarkable 
ministry extended over a period of more than forty years. 
Isaiah was a great reformer and theologian, and is recog- 
nized to-day as Judah's greatest statesman. He was ably 
seconded by the prophet Micah. These prophets repre- 
sent religion as universal as well as national, and define 
it as a way of doing and living rather than a form of wor- 
shiping and believing. (3) Reaction under Manasseh, Fol- 
lowing Ahaz and Hezekiah came the long reign of the 
wicked Manasseh, whose policy really determined the fate 
of the nation. He promoted Baal-worship and hastened 
the national deterioration. Here is placed the stirring 
prophecy of Nahum, which is a song of triumph over the 
approaching fall of Nineveh, Judah's ancient foe. The 
calamity is pictured as a divine retribution. 

3. Last half-century of Judah's history. The reign of 
the good king, Josiah, was a calm between two great 
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waves of foreign invasion. Its beginning, about 639 B. C, 
marked the passing of the Assyrian power; and its close, 
about 608 B. C, marked the appearance of the new 
Chaldean power. The prophetic work of Zephaniah pre- 
pared the way for the great reformation under Josiah, 
who reversed the policy of his immediate predecessors, 
overthrowing the old heathenism and making effective the 
teachings of the great prophets of the Assyrian period. 
Jeremiah also, who entered upon his prophetic work about 
625 B. C, was an important factor ' in these reforms. 
Jehoahaz succeeded Josiah as king for a few months. 
Then, from 608 to 605 B. C, the Egyptians ruled over 
Judah, placing upon the throne a wicked and selfish son 
of Josiah, Jehoiakim, who reversed his father's policy 
and brought his nation to moral and political ruin. Jere- 
miah's voice was raised in futile protest. In 605 were 
spoken the prophecies of Habakkuk. The first captivity 
under Nebuchadrezzar, in 597 B. C, resulted in the placing 
of Zedekiah over those left in Judah, and his reign lasted 
until the final captivity and destruction of Jerusalem 
in 586 B. C. During the reign of Zedekiah, Ezekiel began 
his prophetic .work, and Jeremiah continued his pungent 
teaching. Jeremiah gave to the race "that conception of 
religion, as a personal, spiritual relation between God 
and man, which is the foundation of Christianity and of 
all true faith." Jeremiah's type of teaching is always in 
place in the Sunday-school. 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Give the dates and Scripture references for the period 

of Hebrew division and dissolution. 

2. Indicate some of the main events In the history of the 

northern kingdom. Name the principal prophets, and 
suggest the value of their work. 
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3. Discuss the history of Judah from Rehoboam to Ahaziah. 

Indicate the character and value of Isaiah's work. 

4. Discuss the reaction under Manasseh. Discuss the last 

half-century of Judah's history. One member of the 
class might have a paper comparing the work of Isaiah 
with that of Jeremiah. 




LESSON XVII 

EARLY JEWISH LITERATURE 

The destruction of Jerusalem resulted in a mighty 
transformation of the life and thought of the chosen race. 
It marked the overthrow of the old Hebrew kingdoms 
and the gradual rise of that new and important factor 
in human history known as Judaism. The four hundred 
and eighteen years, from 586 to 168 B. C, have been 
designated as the early Jewish period. 

I. Age of the Babylonian exile. The first forty-eight 
years of the early Jewish period, from 586 to 538 B. C, 
are known as the age of the Babylonian exile. 

(i) Jews in Palestine, When Jerusalem was taken, in 
586 B. C, the temple and the royal palace were burned 
to the ground and the city walls were broken down. The 
leaders of the conquered nation were put to death, some 
thousands of the people were deported, and Gedaliah was 
appointed governor of what was left of Judah. Though 
comparatively helpless, subject to the persecutions of their 
enemies round about, these people of the land at the 
same time became important factors later in the reestab- 
lishment of the Judean community. 

(2) Jews in Egypt, Many of the Jews had fled from 
Palestine before the Chaldean armies, and had found 
refuge in Egypt. There were now more exiles in Egypt 
probably fhan in Babylonia. These exile Jews were 
strongly influenced by their new surroundings. At first 
they were farmers, but later became tradesmen. Some of 
them adopted the religion of the strange land. 
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(3) Jews in Babylonia, In Babylonia, as in Egypt, the 
Jews were allowed a great deal of freedom. To a con- 
siderable extent they lived their own lives apart, so long 
as they paid the imperial tax and refrained from open 
violence. Here, as in Egypt, they were transformed grad- 
ually from farmers into tradesmen. As to religion, de- 
spite strong temptations, many of them remained faith- 
ful to Jehovah, but gradually spirituality was displaced by 
an elaborate ceremonialism. Prayer and fasting and Sab- 
bath observance took the place of the ancient feasts and 
sacrifices. To this period probably must be referred the 
genesis of the later synagogue and its service. 

(4) Esekiel and others. The biblical sources of in- 
formation for this period are the writings of Ezekiel 
and Jeremiah and the book of Lamentations — ^also, accord- 
ing to some, the little book of Obadiah, which voiced the 
national condemnation of Edom's attitude at the time 
of the captivity. The noble patriot and prophet, Jere- 
miah, brought his splendid work to a close in this period, 
dying probably the death of a martyr at the hands of 
his own countrymen in the land of Egypt. The tragic 
poems found in Lamentations throw light upon the 
horrors of the final capture of Jerusalem and upon the 
fate of those who survived. They express the feelings 
of the survivors, and contain for them exhortations and 
encouragement. Ezekiel was preeminently the prophet of 
the exile. He was particularly the pastor of the Jews 
in Babylonia, and generally the teacher of all the Jews of 
the dispersion. 

(5) Jews become literary. Some scholars have pointed 
out that the exile transformed the Jews into a literary 
people. The desire to communicate with distant relatives 
and friends, they say, "inevitably developed the literary 
art." "The exiles in Babylonia and Egypt were also in 
close contact with the two most active literary peoples 
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of the ancient world/' The teachers of the race too, as 
in the case of Ezekiel, felt forced to resort to the pen 
and to do most of their teaching by correspondence. " The 
incentives," says Kent, "to collect the earlier writings of 
the priests and prophets were also exceedingly strong, 
for the experiences and institutions of their past, together 
with their hopes for the future, were the two main 
forces that now held together the Jewish race." 

2. The Persian age. This lasted two hundred and six 
years, from 538 to 332 B. C. The Bible history of this 
period is found in E?:ra and Nehemiah. 

(i) Rebuilding of temple. Under the mild rule of 
Cyrus and his two successors, the Jews had the privilege 
of returning to Palestine. Cambyses was succeeded, in 
521 B. C, by Darius, who found it necessary to spend two 
years in quelling revolts. It was during this time, it is 
thought, that Haggai made his stirring appeal to the mem- 
bers of the Judean community to return to Jerusalem 
and rebuild the temple. The world-movements seemed 
to give promise to the Jews of deliverance from Persian 
rule and of opportunity to realize their national hopes. 
Within a year the work of rebuilding the temple was 
begun, and Zechariah's messages of encouragement spurred 
the people on to its completion in 516 B. C. 

(2) Seventy years of silence. The silence of the biblical 
historians with reference to the years from 516 to 445 has 
led to much discussion among scholars. The new temple 
became a rallying-place, and made possible the development 
of ritual and laws. Unprotected by walls, harassed by 
hostile neighbors, disappointed in their hopes, some of the 
people probably came to understand their true spiritual 
mission in the world. At least, so it is thought by those 
scholars who place here Isaiah 40 to 66, Job, and Malachi. 

(3) Rebuilding of walls. Regarding the last century of 
the Persian age, 445 to 332, there is also much variance of 
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Opinion among scholars. The city walls were restored 
under the leadership of Nehemiah, and some? regard it as 
the time of the establishment of the priestly law. Some 
place Joel here, and others think he belongs to the latter 
part of the ninth century. Some consider that Psalms 
3 to 41 constitute the temple hymnal used in the reform 
worship of Nehemiah and Ezra. Toward the latter part 
of this century occurred probably the schism between Jews 
and Samaritans. 

3. The Greek age. This lasted one hundred and thirty- 
four years, from 332 to 168 B. C. During this time there 
were probably more Jews in Egypt than in Palestine, and 
in time they became wealthy and powerful. In the new 
city, Alexandria, there was a Jewish quarter. The Jews in 
Palestine were in turn victimized and courted by the rival 
kings of Egypt and Syria. In 311 the Seleucids con- 
quered Palestine and established their capital at Antioch, 
and their corrupt court exerted a bad influence upon the 
Jewish rulers. Some scholars place in this period the 
composition of some of the Proverbs and Psalms, and 
the books of Jonah and Ecclesiastes, while others place 
them back in the tenth, ninth, eighth, and seventh cen- 
turies. 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Indicate the importance of the early Jewish period, and 

give dates for the three ages which it includes. 

2. Give dates of the Babylonian exile. Indicate the con- 

dition and development of the Jews in three centers. 

3. Discuss the work of Ezekiel and his contemporaries. 

Discuss the literary development of the Jews during 
the time of Ezekiel. 

4. Discuss the Persian and Greek ages, giving dates and 

writers and influences. 
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LATER JEWISH PERIOD 

The later Jewish period of more than three hundred 
years extends from i68 B. C. to A. D. 135, and includes 
the Maccabean and Roman ages. 

I. Maccabean age. This lasted from 168 to 63 B. C. 
The history is found in the Maccabees and in Josephus. 

(i) Causes of the Maccabean struggle. With the con- 
quest of Palestine by Alexander, in 332 B. C, there had 
begun the great battle between two ideas in the history of 
the world, the conflict between Hellenism and Judaism, 
between the culture of the Greeks and the faith and 
traditions of the Jews. Hellenism was of the city, and 
Judaism was of the country; the one was characterized 
by splendor, and the other was comparatively crude; the 
one was brilliant, and the other was homely. "Hellenism 
protested against the narrowness, barrenness, and intoler- 
ance of Judaism; Judaism protested against the godless- 
ness and immorality of Hellenism. Both were right in 
their protests, and yet each in a sense needed the other.'' 
At the beginning of the second century the Judean state 
was encircled by a ring of Hellenic cities and Hellenic 
seductions, and it began to look as if the entire Jewish 
race was to be Hellenized. But matters were brought to 
a crisis by the flagrant apostasy of certain prominent Jews 
in Jerusalem under the leadership of Jeshua and the per- 
secutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, one of the Seleucids. 

(2) The Maccabean revolt. When Antiochus Epiphanes 

sought by force to compel the Jews to abandon altogether 
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their worship and adopt the Greek religion, "the long- 
suppressed, hot indignation of the Jewish race at last 
found expression" in the aged priest, Mattathias and his 
five splendid sons, who led in a successful revolt against 
the cruel tyranny. The nation had never produced braver 
men or better fighters. They defeated the Syrian armies, 
and succeeded in restoring the temple service. The long 
contest was continued under Judas Maccabeus, and the 
Jews finally won, partly through diplomacy, their political 
freedom, thus accomplishing the seemingly impossible. 
Judaism had reawakened, and a new national spirit was 
born. The reign of Simon, the wisest of the five famous 
brothers, was one of comparative peace and prosperity. 

(3) Rival parties. After the five Maccabees were gone, 
there was no leader strong enough to hold the Jews 
together, and the nation became a house divided against 
itself. Rival parties and internal dissensions ended in 
national disaster and subjection to Rome. This period 
witnessed the birth of the great parties known as Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, and Essenes. The Pharisees at first 
were a religious party, and later became also a political 
party. They were democratic, conservative, sectarian, 
doctrinal. They were opposed to the struggle for political 
independence and national expansion. The Sadducees 
were aristocratic, progressive, liberal, practical. They 
rallied about the Maccabean leaders with their wealth 
and influence. The Essenes were ascetic, idealistic, and 
ritualistic. 

2. Roman age, Palestine was under Roman rule from 
63 B. C. to A. D. 135- 

(i) Pompey, In 63 B. C. the appeal made to Pompey 
by rival claimants for the Jewish throne served him as a 
pretext for seizing Palestine for Rome. Survivors of the 
Maccabean house sought to recover their kingdom, but the 
rebellion was suppressed. 
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(2) Herod. In 37 B. C, after many ups and downs 
under Antipater, the Jews in Palestine came under the 
rule of Herod, who was a merciless tyrant, but a strong 
ruler. He burdened the people with taxes, but he gave 
them peace and an honorable place among the nations. 
He was a great builder. He transformed the city of 
Samaria into a magnificent Graeco-Roman city. He did 
much building in other cities, and fortified a number of 
natural strongholds. He erected a great temple at Jeru- 
salem. The Jews again devoted themselves to religion, and 
hoped for the coming of Him who should realize the 
ideals of Israel's great prophets. 

(3) Tetrarchs, In 4 B. C, on the death of Herod the 
Great, Palestine was dismembered. Herod's son, Archelaus, 
became tetrarch of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea. After 
enduring ten years of tactless tyranny, the Jews sent a 
deputation of their leading men to Rome, and succeeded 
in having Archelaus banished. Herod Antipas became 
tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, and ruled until A. D. 37; 
Herod Philip ruled over the territory east of the upper 
Jordan. 

(4) Procurators. In A. D. 6, Judea was placed under the 
immediate direction of the emperor, and was ruled by a 
procurator of equestrian rank. The procurator maintained 
order, directed the collection of taxes, and decided the 
more important legal questions. Local customs and in- 
stitutions were respected, and the Jews themselves were 
allowed to administer their civil and ceremonial laws, theii* 
supreme court being the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. The in- 
fliction of capital punishment was reserved to the procu- 
rator.* The office of procurator was held by Pontius Pilate 
from A. D. 26 to 36. 

(5) Jesus. In 4 B. C, just before the death of Herod 
the Great, Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, and his 
public ministry covered the years A. D. 27-30. He was 
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destined to become the real power in the Roman world, 
and then in all the world, not by force of arms, but by 
force of life. Rome had made ready for him, and he 
was now to give to Rome what she most needed. Rome 
had attained the practical unification of the civilized world 
and the universal establishment of law and order, but 
she needed a new religion and a new standard of morals; 
and this need could not be met by the austere, ceremonial, 
national Judaism. The need could be met only by Chris- 
tianity. 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Give the dates of the later Jewish period. Discuss the 

causes and results of the Maccabean struggle. 

2. Indicate the rise of rival parties in the later Maccabean 

period, and characterize the Pharisees, the Sadducees, 
and the Essenes. 

3. Give the dates of the Roman age. Discuss Pompey 

and Herod in connection with Palestine. 

4. Discuss the tetrarchs, the procurators, and the signifi- 

cance to Rome of the coming of Jesus. 



LESSON XIX 

JESUS' LIFE AND TEACHINGS 

Much may be learned of Jesus and his teachings from 
Roman historians, from Josephus and other Jewish writers, 
from evidence found in the Catacombs, from the uncanon- 
ical and apocryphal Gospels, from the writings of the 
church Fathers, from the Acts and the Revelation, and 
from Paul's Epistles, but the chief sources are the four 
Gospels. 

I. The Gospel records. The four Gospels have been 
variously dated. One view gives the following as the 
approximate dates of composition: Mark, about A. D. 70; 
Matthew, about A. D. 75; Luke, about A. D. 85; and 
John, about A. D. 95. Others assign earlier dates. Some 
hold that there were earlier written sources back of 
these Gospels. Matthew, Mark, and Luke are called the 
synoptics, *'seen together," because they have many char- 
acteristics in common. 

(i> Mark, Written as a guide-book for the use of the 
early Christians. "The most vivid of all the Gospels." 
Portrays Jesus' activity and humanity. Presents him as 
healer and friend. In its general order it is chronological 
and geographical. 

(2) Matthew, Written to prove that Jesus is the prom- 
ised Messiah, and is a practical manual of Christian faith 
and conduct. Portrays Jesus as the great Teacher, and 
gives his teachings the central place, with enough of narra- 
tive for an effective setting. The order is logical rather 
' than chronological. The atmosphere is Jewish. "The 

8s 
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most important book ever written." It was the most 
popular and influential of the Gospels among the early 
Christians. 

(3) Luke. Written to give a complete and systematic 
picture of both the life and teachings of Jesus that re- 
ligion may be promoted. Gives prominence to women and 
children, emphasizes forgiveness and faith, and magnifies 
Jesus* love for the poor and needy, and sets forth the 
universality of the gospel. Excels in style. "The most 
beautiful book ever written." 

(4) John. Written to reveal the soul of Jesus and to 
set forth true views respecting his character and work. 
It is the simplest in style, and the profoundest in thought. 
It is a masterly argument for Jesus' divinity. "The tone 
of the Gospel is richly spiritual." Mark is the evangelistic 
Gospel, Matthew the teaching Gospel, Luke the social 
Gospel, and John the doctrinal Gospel. Each of the Gros- 
pels supplements the others in giving us a true impression 
of the real Jesus. 

2. Life of Jesus. It is possible to give here only a 
brief outline. 

(i) Early training and work. Birth, boyhood, baptism, 
and temptation, relation to John the Baptist, first dis- 
ciples, first miracle, first cleansing of the temple, first 
teaching in Judea, discourse with Nicodemus in Jerusalem 
and with the woman of Samaria. Places : Nazareth, Beth- 
lehem, Jerusalem, Egypt, Nazareth, Jerusalem, Jordan, 
Cana, Jerusalem, yEnon, Sychar, and Capernaum. 

(2) Great Galilean ministry. Healing of nobleman's son, 
rejection at Nazareth, call of disciples, day of miracles in 
Capernaum, healing of paralytic, choosing of the Twelve, 
Teaching on the Hill, raising of the widow's son, a day 
of teaching by the Lake of Galilee, a day of miracles, feed- 
ing of five thousand, and crisis at Capernaum. Places: 
Capernaum, Cana, Nazareth, various places in Galilee, Jeru- 
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saletn, Capernaum, Nain, Lake of Galilee, various places 
in Galilee^ Bethsaida, Capernaum. 

(3) Ministry in retirements. Trip through Phoenicia 
and Decapolis, miracles and teachings on Lake of Galilee, 
a journey into the north, the transfiguration, teaching 
in Capernaum^ visit to Jerusalem. Places: Tyre and 
Sidon, Decapolis, Lake of Galilee, Bethsaida, Csesarea 
Philippi, Capernaum, Jerusalem, Capernaum. 

(4) The Perean ministry. Departure from Galilee, mis- 
sion of the Seventy, visit to Mary and Martha, discourses 
with his opponents, raising of Lazarus, withdrawal to 
Ephraim, hlessing little children, rich young ruler, visit to 
Zacchaeus, anointing by Mary of Bethany. Places: Galilee, 
Perea, Bethany, Jerusalem, Bethany, Ephraim, Samaria, 
Perea, Jericho, and Bethany. 

(5) Last week and forty days. Triumphal entry, cursing 
the fig tree, second cleansing of temple, discussions with 
Jewish rulers. Last Supper, betrayal and arrest, trials, 
crucifixion, resurrection, appearances. Places: Jerusalem, 
Bethany, Gethsemane, Jerusalem, Golgotha, Judea, and 
Galilee. 

3. Jesus* teachings. Some of the fundamental teachings 
of Jesus may be summed up as follows: (i) God is a 
personal, spiritual, immanent, loving Father, interested 
in all men everywhere, ready to forgive sins and answer 
prayers; (2) man's attitude toward God is fundamental 
in religion, and he needs to come into vital, constant touch 
with the heavenly Father; (3) true prayer embodies rever- 
ence, humility, loyalty, trust, contrition for sin, gratitude, 
a sense of need, and faith; (4) the kingdom of God is 
the rule of God in the hearts of men, and is entered 
through a surrender of the human will to the divine will; 
(5) he who is in the kingdom of God must devote his 
abilities and possessions to the service of God and human- 
ity; (6) love for others is an active principle that respects 
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and forgives and honors and helps; (7) Christianity is 
social as well as individual, and involves cooperation with 
others for the uplift of the community and the State 
and the nation and the world; (8) the reward of faithful 
Christian service is abiding happiness here and hereafter. 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Characterize and outline each of the four Gospels, and 

indicate their relation to one another. 

2. Outline briefly the early twining and work of Jesus, 

and point out the places on the map. 

3. Outline, with map, the great Galilean ministry, the 

ministry in retirements, the Perean ministry, the last 
week, and the forty days. 

4. Give eight statements to indicate some of the funda- 

mental teachings of Jesus, expressing the thought in 
your own words if possible. 

5. One of the class might write and read a paper on some 

one of the fundamental teachings of Jesus. 



LESSON XX 

APOSTOLIC LIFE AND LITEKATUBE 

The three-quarters of a century following Jesus, from 
about A. D. 30 to 100, is known as the Apostolic age. Its 
records are found in the Acts and in the various epistles. 
It may be divided into three periods. 

I. Spread of Christianity in Syria, This is a period 
of about fourteen years, A. D. 30-44, and the account is 
found in Acts i to 12. The period may be considered 
under three heads. 

(i) Jerusalem the early center. The death of Jesus 
stunned and daunted his disciples, but soon the vision of 
his living presence inspired them to take up the work he 
had left them to do, making Jerusalem the center of their 
activities. The large number of Jews from all parts of 
the Roman world at the annual feasts in Jerusalem gave 
to these zealous Christian teachers abundant opportunities. 

(2) Stoning of Stephen, The stoning of the faithful 
Stephen and the bitter persecution at the hands of the 
Jewish authorities which followed "drove the disciples in 
all directions from secluded Judah, and transformed them 
into a world-conquering missionary force." Philip worked 
with great success in Samaria, and then in Philistia. Peter 
devoted his energies to Lydda and Joppa, and, after his 
vision of the needs outside of Judea, to Caesarea. Others 
carried the gospel in other directions. 

(3) Paul of Tarsus. Paul was born in southern Cilicia, 
in Tarsus, a city with probably a half-million population. 
He was a Jew and a Roman citizen. His early environment 
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was Roman and cosmopolitan. He was able, cultured, and 
open-minded. Probably nothing could exceed in dramatic 
power the account of how he was changed from the most 
dangerous persecutor of Christians into the ablest champion 
of Christianity. 

2. Period of Gentile missions. This is a period of about 
twenty-five years, from A. D. 44 to about 70, and may be 
considered under three heads. 

(i) Paufs first and second missionary journeys. The 
account of these journeys, in Acts 13 to 18 : 22, pictures 
the spread of Christianity in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and 
Greece. The center of Paul's activities was Antioch, the 
capital of Syria and the third metropolis of the Roman 
Empire. Paul followed the great highways of com- 
munication and commerce, and did most of his work in 
the centers of population, where the Jewish communities 
and the synagogues afforded open doors of opportunity. 
The itinerary of the first journey included Salamis and 
Paphos on the Island of Cyprus, Perga in Pamphylia, An- 
tioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, 
Antioch in Pisidia, Perga, Attalia, and Antioch. The 
itinerary of the second journey included Derbe, Lystra, 
Iconium, Troas, Neapolis, Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, Csesarea, and Antioch. Epistles 
of the period: a. First Thessalonians, Probably the first 
New Testament book. Written from Corinth to the church 
at Thessalonica to establish correct views of Jesus' second 
coming, and contains personal reminiscences with prac- 
tical suggestions, b. Second Thessalonians. Written from 
Corinth to correct misunderstanding relative to the earlier 
epistle, and contains personal appreciation, doctrinal dis- 
cussion, and various exhortations, c, James. Some place 
the book among the latest of the New Testament writings. 
Written by James, a brother of Jesus, probably from Jeru- 
salem. Addressed to the scattered Christians outside of 
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Palestine, and emphasizes the practical side of Christianity. 
d. Galatians. Written probably from Corinth to the 
churches of the province of Galatia to recover the Chris- 
tians from their lapse into Judaism, and sets forth Paul's 
character and gospel, an argument for salvation by grace, 
and various prai:tical teachings, e, Romans. Written from 
Corinth, possibly at a later time, and sets forth in 
summary Paufs principles of teaching with practical appli- 
cations. 

(2) Paul's third missionary journey. The account of this 
journey, in Acts 18 : 23 to 21 : 16, pictures the develop- 
ment of Christianity in Asia Minor and Greece. On thi^ 
journey Paul revisited most of the churches which he had 
established, going through Galatia and Phrygia, and thence 
to Ephesus, which became his headquarters for about two 
years. From Ephesus journeys were made into Macedonia 
and Achaia. Having established Christianity in all the 
great centers along the main roads to Rome, Paul re- 
turned to Jerusalem by way of Miletus, Tyre, Ptolemais, 
and Caesarea. Literature of the period: a. First Corin- 
thians, Written from Ephesus, to correct certain wrong 
beliefs and practices into which the Christians at Corinth 
had fallen, b. Second Corinthians. Written probably from 
some place in Macedonia, to complete the correction of 
evils in the church at Corinth. 

(3) Rome the center. See Acts 21 : 17 to chapter 
28. Paul suffered bitter persecution at Jerusalem, and 
was removed by the authorities to Caesarea, where he 
was in prison for about two years. Finally his Roman 
citizenship made it possible for him to reach Rome, 
after an eventful and perilous voyage, and to continue 
his missionary activity, though part of the time in 
prison there. Literature of the period: a. Philip pians. 
Written from prison in Rome, to express appreciation and 
to offer loving suggestion to the Philippians. b. Ephesians. 
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Probably a circular letter written from Rome to the 
churches of which Ephesus was the center, setting forth 
the character and power of the new life in Jesus. 
c, Colossians. Written from Rome, to confute false teach- 
ings among the Christians at Colosse. d. Philemon, Writ- 
ten from Rome to a Christian named Philemon regarding 
a runaway Christian slave, and gives Paul's views on 
slavery, e. First Peter, Written probably from Rome 
by Peter, and is a message of guidance and comfort to 
the scattered Christians in Asia Minor. /. First Timothy. 
Written probably from Macedonia, to Timothy, a young 
minister, giving suggestions as to the pastoral care of 
the churches, g, Titus, Written probably from Ephesus, 
and contains instructions for Titus, whom Paul had left 
in Crete, to care for the churches there, h. Second 
Timothy, Written probably from Rome. A final mes- 
sage of love and instruction to the young Timothy. 

3. Later Apostolic age. This is a period of about thirty 
years, from A. D. 70 to 100. The most prominent of the 
apostles in this period was John, who wielded a strong 
influence over the various communities of Christians. 
Literature of the period: a, Hebrews, Authorship and 
place of writing unknown. "Intended to help Christian 
Jews to choose between Moses and Jesus." b, Jude, Writ- 
ten by Jude, a brother of Jesus. Date and place of writing 
unknown. Is a warning from history against the im- 
morality of certain false teaching, c. Acts, Date and 
place of writing uncertain. Written by the author of the 
Gospel of Luke. A history of apostolic activity, d. Second 
Peter. There is much uncertainty as to date and place 
of writing. Addressed probably to the Christians of Asia 
Minor, and is a warning against the dangerous character 
of certain false teachings, e. Epistles of John, Written 
probably by the author of the Fourth Gospel. They in- 
culcate practical Christianity. /. Revelation, Written by 
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the author of the Epistles of John and the Fourth Gospel. 
Pictures the final and glorious triumph of the gospel. 
There is much variance of opinion as to the interpretation 
of the book. 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Indicate the three periods into which the Apostolic age 

may be divided, giving dates. 

2. Indicate how Christianity spread in Syria. Why was 

Jerusalem the early center? What was the effect of 
persecution? What of Paul's early training and char- 
acter? 

3. Outline the period of Gentile missions. Trace, on the 

map, Paul's first and second missionary journeys. De- 
scribe I and 2 Thessalonians, James, Galatians, and 
Romans. 

4. Trace, on the map, Paul's third missionary journey, and 

describe i and 2 Corinthians. Discuss the history and 
literature of the period with Rome as the center. 

5. Discuss the later Apostolic age. Describe Hebrews, 

Jude, Acts, 2 Peter, the Epistles of John, and Reve- 
lation. 



LESSON XXI 

THE BIBLE AND CHURCH HISTORY 

The Sunday-school teacher should have some knowledge 
of the Bible in relation to what is known as church his- 
tory. The present lesson is an attempt to give in brief 
outline some of the salient facts. Church history may be 
divided into four periods; namely, the period of the 
church Fathers, the period of the Middle Ages, the period 
of the Reformation, and the modern period. 

I. Period of the church Fathers. In this period, which 
extends from about A. D. lOO to about 750. there was 
produced a great mass of patristic literature, that is, 
writings of the Fathers, a term of respect. These writers 
are divided, for convenience, into two classes, ante-Nicene 
Fathers and post-Nicene Fathers, by the year A. D. 325, 
which was the date of the Council of Nicaea, the first of 
the ecumenical — that is, universal or general — councils of 
the early church. 

(i) Ante-Nicene Fathers, These were the apostolic 
Fathers, so called because they were supposed to be in 
close fellowship with the apostles, and the apologists, 
those who wrote against the opponents of Christianity. 
Among the most important of these writers were Origen 
of Alexandria, Tertullian of Carthage, and Eusebius of 
Csesarea. Notwithstanding bitter persecutions, Christian- 
ity had a remarkable growth in this period. It is esti- 
mated that there were one-half million Christians in the 
Roman world at the end of the first century, two millions 
at the end of the second century, and five millions or 
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more at the end of the third century. " In less than three 
hundred years," says Trumbull, " from the death of 
Saint John the whole population of the Roman Empire, 
which then represented the civilized world, was nominally 
Christianized." These triumphs were won through the 
living and teaching of the Bible. 

(2) Post-Nicene Fathers. These include the Latin 
Fathers and the Greek Fathers. Among the most im- 
portant of the Latin Fathers are Augustine, Jerome, and 
Gregory the Great; and some of the most important of 
the Greek Fathers are Athanasius of Alexandria, Chrysos- 
tom, and John of Damascus. With the accession of Con- 
stantine, the first Christian emperor, in 324, and the 
Council of Nicaea, in 325, Christianity became the state 
religion. Thus Christianity triumphed nominally, but be- 
came less spiritual and less effective. *'By a gradual 
process of degeneration the priest came to be the more 
prominent in the church. Gradually the ritual and the 
confessional took the place of the teacher with the open 
word of God." The emphasis was on forms, doctrinal 
discussions, councils, and creed-making. The period 
marked the evolution of bishoprics and the creation of a 
pope. 

2. Period of the Middle Ages, This period extends 
from about 750 to 15 17. The one state church was 
divided into two — the Eastern, or Greek, and the Western, 
or Latin. The period, as a whole, may be characterized 
as one of spiritual deterioration and mental formalism. 

The period may be outlined as follows: (i) Conflict 
between popes and civil rulers. When, in 800, Charle- 
magne was crowned as the successor of the Cxsars, the 
understanding was that he was to be the temporal head 
of the church, and the pope the spiritual head. This was 
the beginning of the "Holy Roman Empire," and at the 
same time the beginning of differences and conflict which 
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finally resulted in a complete victory for the pope. (2) 
Feudalism and the crusades. The authority of the pope, 
monkish zeal, knighthood, and the warlike spirit of the 
times made possible the spectacular religious wars against 
heretical peoples known as the crusades, some important 
results of which were the checking of the Turkish power, 
the decline of feudalism and the increase of freedom, 
and the development of representative government. (3) 
Monasticism and scholasticism. This was a period of the 
greatest power of monasticism and the rise of the two 
great mendicant orders — ^the Franciscans and the Domin- 
icans. The schoolmen "sought to analyze and system- 
atize what had already been given by the fathers, coun- 
cils, and popes.*' They sought to unite faith and knowl- 
edge, theology and philosophy. Sometimes they fell into 
absurd questionings and trivial distinctions. They de- 
veloped the seven sacraments of Roman Catholicism. (4) 
Renaissance and humanism. Humanism, a study of the 
humanities for general culture as distinguished from the 
narrow scholastic study of divinity, was an expression of 
the Renaissance, and was a preparation for and a help in 
the Reformation. (5) Reformers before the Reformation. 
Peter Waldo, John Wycliffe, John Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, Savonarola^ and other early reformers were per- 
secuted as heretics, but they were helping to lead the 
world back to the Bible. 

3. Period of the Reformation. This period begins with 
1 517, when Martin Luther posted on the door of the 
church at Wittenberg, in Saxony, Germany, ninety-five 
theses, or propositions, to be defended. These proposi- 
tions were a protest against " indulgences " and other 
abuses in the Roman Catholic Church. As monk, pro- 
fessor, and preacher, he had reached these conclusions 
through the study of the Bible, especially of the Epistles 
of Paul, and through the study of the works of Augus- 
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tine and of the Mystics. " He denied the supreme author- 
ity of the pope, and affirmed that the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments depended upon the recipient's attitude of soul." 
Luther translated the Bible into German, prepared Bible 
catechisms, and established Bible schools throughout Ger- 
many. He recovered the Bible from the ecclesiastical 
rubbish heap, and gave it back to the world. He restored 
personal, spiritual Christianity. ** Prominent among 
Luther's helpers was Philip Melanchthon, a brilliant young 
Humanist." Ulrich Zwingli was influential as the leader 
of a parallel reformation in Switzerland, and he was 
succeeded by John Calvin, who wrote a masterpiece in 
the(5togy, some influential commentaries, and a catechism 
which was used extensively in Switzerland, France, Scot- 
land, Hungary, the Netherlands, and England. For many 
years there were contests between Catholics and Protes- 
tants and between various branches of Protestantism, 
and one of the results of the Reformation was a variety 
of sects and denominations; but, out of the conflict, the 
Bible has emerged as the most widely read and studied 
and lived book of literature in the world. 

4. The modem period. During the past hundred years 
the uplifting power of the Bible has been more and more 
evident in the growing appreciation of the sacredness of 
human life, in the practical recognition of the brother- 
hood of man, in the multiplication of various philan- 
thropies, in the increasing sense of political and religious 
unity, in the general spiritualization of religion, and in 
the enlargement and improvement of religious education. 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Indicate the place and power of the Bible in the period 

of the ante-Nicene Fathers. 

2. Discuss the period of post-Nicene Fathers. 
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3. Outline the period of the Middle Ages in its relation 

to the Bible. 

4. Indicate the importance of the work of Martin Luther 

and other reformers. 

5. Indicate the transforming power of the Bible in our 

time. 



LESSON XXII 

THE BIBLE AND MODEfiN MISSIONS 

Christianity has been essentially a missionary religion 
from the beginning. The story of the spread of Chris- 
tianity throughout the Roman Empire in the early cen- 
turies of our era is mainly a story of missionary effort 
and achievement. Bible translation and teaching played 
an important part in this early missionary activity. 

I. From Luther to Carey, This period extends from 
1517 to 1792. The period of the Middle Ages was char- 
acterized more by Mohammedan encroachment upon Chris- 
tianity than by the success of Christian missions with 
non-Christian peoples, and the Reformation at the begin- 
ning was too busy getting itself established to give very 
much attention to specific missionary effort. The his- 
tory of the missionary work of the Greek Catholic Church 
" is mainly the history of the growth of the Russian 
Empire over northern Asia to the Pacific Ocean." Con- 
siderable effective missionary work was done by the 
Roman Catholic Church during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, though much of it was superficial and 
some of its methods were objectionable. "Franciscans, 
Dominicans, and others with the opening up of the New 
World engaged in zealous, heroic work among the 
natives." The Jesuits did active missionary work in 
India, in China, in Japan, in Africa, in America, in South 
America, and elsewhere. The early Protestant missionary 
work was largely colonial. "Among the greatest mission- 
aries to the Indians were John Eliot, in the seventeenth 
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century, and, in the eighteenth, David Brainerd." The 
greatest missionary work of the first half of the eighteenth 
century was that of Zinzendorf and the Moravians, " who 
made more of life than of dogma." In the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, Schwartz did heroic missionary 
work in India. 

2. From Carey to the present time. In 1792 William 
Carey, who had been a cobbler, preached his famous mis- 
sionary sermon. " With the organizing in that same year 
of the Baptist Society," says Waring, "with Andrew 
Fuller as its secretary and Carey as its first missionary, 
the era of effective Protestant missionary societies had 
come." Carey's great missionary work was in India. 
He was the first Englishman who was a missionary. 

(i) Some of the workers. Among great missionaries 
since Carey are the following: o. Henry Martyn (1781- 
1812). Martyn did missionary work in India and Persia, 
and translated the Bible into Persian. He was sent out 
by the Church of England. He was " devout, loving, com- 
passionate." &. Robert Morrison (1782-1833). Morrison 
was sent out by the London Missionary Society. He was 
the "scholarly layer of foundations for Protestant mis- 
sions in China." He translated the Bible into Chinese, 
and compiled its dictionary and grammar, c. Adoniram 
Judson (1788-1849). Judson was the first missionary sent 
forth from America. He did a great work in Burma. 
His "Burmese Bible and other labors place him in the 
front rank of missionaries." d, Robert Moffat (1795- 
1883). Moffat, trained as a gardener, became a great mis- 
sionary in South Africa. His daughter, Mary, married the 
great missionary explorer of Africa, David Livingstone. 
e, Alexander Duff (1806-1878). Duff was sent to India 
by the Church of Scotland. He used the educational 
method of evangelizing. His work is significant in the 
light of our modern educational evangelism. 
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(2) Some of the work, " There is on the foreign field 
to-day," says Taylor, "a Christian community of more 
than five million souls, about one-half of whom have been 
received into active membership of the churches." "The 
first million converts of the modem missionary era were 
won in one hundred years; the second million were added 
in twelve years, and the next million will be gained in 
six years. In China it took thirty-five years to win the 
first six, and at the end of fifty years there were less 
than a thousand who professed evangelical Christianity in 
that hoary old land; but at the end of the second half- 
century there are a round quarter-million in the Prot- 
estant Christian community there, and the numbers have 
increased sevenfold in two decades. In India the increase 
has been even more gratifying." 

" The work of the missionaries has been broad in scope 
and far-reaching in results. They have not only evan- 
gelized, but have translated books, founded schools and 
hospitals, advised governments, introduced helpful inven- 
tions, developed industries, changed harmful customs, bet- 
tered physical conditions, and exemplified the Bible life 
in their homes and as individuals." "But," quoting again 
from Taylor, "gratifying as the evangelistic statistics are, 
they do not tell all the story. Multitudes receive of the 
good the missionary offers that do not openly profess the 
creed he takes. There are ten thousand missionary homes, 
every one of which is a neighborhood center, doing in 
a way the work of a social settlement. There are one 
hundred and sixty mission presses, upon which there are 
printed five hundred periodicals, besides tracts innumer- 
able, and thousands of books. Through the diffusion of 
literature, knowledge on every theme that forms a' part of 
modern knowledge is disseminated. Missionaries translate 
books of science, history, political economy, sociology, and 
law. They acquaint the backward nations with the prog- 
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ress of civilization, and put in their hands the knowledge 
and art essential to attain it for themselves. They con- 
duct twenty-five thousand schools, and in them instruct 
more than one million five hundred thousand pupils. The 
instruction reaches from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity and technical instruction. Through them they create 
a citizenship." 

(3) Needs and opportunities. A statistical view of the 
growth of Christianity, as given by George Smith, is as 
follows: Three centuries after Christ ten millions of 
Christians; eight centuries, thirty-five millions; ten cen- 
turies, fifty millions; fifteen centuries, one hundred mil- 
lions; eighteen centuries, one hundred and seventy-four 
millions; nineteen centuries, five hundred and thirty-five 
millions. After all our years of missionary effort and 
triumph, however, it would seem that we have only begun 
really to grasp the missionary problem. Only about 
one-third of the fifteen hundred millions of people in 
the world are Christian, counting Greek Catholics and 
Roman Catholics, as well as Protestants and all others; 
and there are many indications that Christians are face 
to face with their greatest opportunities. The great non- 
Christian nations are plastic and changing, and are ready 
for the Bible and Christianity as never before in the 
history of the world. "Throughout the non-Christian 
world," says Mott, "there are unmistakable signs of the 
great awakening of great people from their long sleep." 
** The peoples of the earth," says Taylor, " are to-day 
awakened by the new internationalism." "The great 
awakenings of the last twenty centuries," says Doughty, 
** influenced directly only a few millions of people in con- 
trast with the awakening of to-day, which affects three- 
fourths of the humap race. . . In character also the 
present movement is eclipsing all former awakenings in 
history." 
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Writing and Discussion 

1. Discuss the progress of missions from Luther to Carey. 

2. Tell what you can of William Carey. An essay in the 

class would be helpful 

3. Name five great missionaries after Carey, and indicate 

their importance. 

4. Indicate some of the results of modern missionary 

effort. Have a paper on the social work of Chris- 
tian missions. 

5. Indicate some of the missionary needs and oppor- 

tunities in our time. 



LESSON XXIII 

THE BIBLE AND SOCIAL LIFE 

The religion of the Bible has to do not merely with the 
individual as an individual, but with the individual in two 
relations — with the individual in relation to God and to 
man. The first four of the_Ten Commandments have to 
do with man's relation to God, and the other six with his 
relation to other men. Jesus' summary makes love to God 
first and love to man second. 

I. The individual and society. One could not be inde- 
pendent of society if he would. "For none of us liveth 
unto himself, and no man dieth to himself." Every indi- 
vidual is dependent on society, and society is dependent 
on him. Even monasticism was a kind of specialized 
social life. Sustained hermit life is practically impossible 
in our time. It was an interesting experiment, to main- 
tain oneself alone for a given period in the northern 
woods, but it was made possible by "what society had 
already done for the individual who undertook it, and it 
was terminated by the call of society. The call of society 
always has been stronger than the call of the woods. 

(i) The indiTddual's dependence on society. The in- 
dividual's life with God cannot be right unless it is a 
proper part of a right social life. The individual gets his 
Bible from society — from many individuals working to 
bring about a common result. There are many individuals 
still who are without the Bible because society has not 
brought it to them. The individual's ability to read the 
Bible after he gets it is dependent on what society has 
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done for him. Society has not yet made it possible for 
every individual to read the Bible. One's view of the 
Bible is determined largely by the society he knows. The 
individual who has been reared in a Roman Catholic 
society usually holds the Roman Catholic view of the 
Bible, and he who has been reared in a Presbyterian 
society usually holds the Presbyterian view. Society not 
only must provide the individual with the Bible and make 
it possible for him to read it, but must also teach him 
how to interpret it and apply it; and this latter thing 
society has not yet done for the great majority of the 
individuals in the world. The continued shortage in 
competent teachers of the Bible is appalling. Furthermore, 
society must give to the individual liberty and opportunity 
to study the Bible. The former has been denied to many 
individuals, and the latter has not yet come to most 
individuals even in our own land. At the same time, 
society must meet the individual's animal needs, for he 
cannot read and live the Bible if he is hungry or cold 
or stifled with bad air. 

(2) Society's dependence on the individual Society is 
never any better than the individuals of which it is com- 
posed, and all progress in society seems to have been 
brought about under the leadership of superior indi- 
viduals, as is illustrated in the Old Testament in the 
prophets, priests, and wise men, and in the New Testa- 
ment in Jesus, the most potent of all social leaders. In- 
deed, this great leader taught that one can live the life 
with God only as he lives it in relation, to other human 
beings. One cannot be right with God and be wrong 
with men. Love to God comes first, but there is no 
first without the second — love to men. The individual 
serves God only through his service to men, God him- 
self will not drink the cup of cold water. Not only is 
this true, but it would seem to follow from the Bible 
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teaching that the individual cannot serve society except as 
he cooperates with society. Jesus organized a society of 
twelve in order to serve society. And, in our day, life is 
much more fully socialized than in Jesus' day. To-day. 
the good Samaritan cooperates with other individuals in 
the making and enforcing of laws which insure safe roads, 
whether they be automobile roads or railroads. If the 
good Samaritan of the parable were to bring his wounded 
traveler to some of the hotels allowed to exist by modem 
society, he would not be doing the unfortunate a very 
great kindness, but would be simply delivering him from 
one robber to another. The efforts of modem Samaritans, 
to be effective, must be, for the most part, organized and 
cooperative. The good Samaritan of to-day soon will be 
a dead Samaritan if he goes alone. 

2. The institutions of society. Society has developed 
certain institutions with which the individual must coop-^ 
erate if he would love his neighbor as himself. The most 
important of these are the home, the church, the school, 
and the state. 

(i) The home. The home is the most fundamental of 
all institutions, and it largely determines the character of 
the others. It is largely out of an apprehension of the 
true attitude toward the home that has grown the modern 
agitatioa for adequate marriage and divorce laws, im- 
proved courtship customs, proper sex instruction, better- 
ment of housing conditions, more parks and playgrounds, 
and intelligent study of the nature and needs of children. 

(2) The church. Next to the home, the church is the 
most important of the institutions for the improvement of 
society, and there seems to be a growing feeling that it 
needs to rid itself of some of its formalism and medi- 
evalism, and make itself felt more powerfully as a social 
center, through an improved type of building, through 
more vital and practical preaching, through more effective 
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teaching by godly, trained teachers, and through a larger 
ministry to the religious, intellectual, and material needs of 
the community. Every church should maintain a com- 
mittee on religious education. 

(3) The school. It has been said that some so-called 
Christian schools have been teaching everything except 
religion, but there is ground for encouragement in the 
present situation. There are some indications that the 
Bible may have an honorable place in all our schools 
within the next generation. At the present time it has 
come to have an important position as a curriculum sub- 
ject in a number of our best institutions of learning. 
Religious education to-day does not mean training in a 
narrow sectarianism, but the adequate teaching of the 
Bible in its applications to modern needs, 

(4) The state. The individual who would live the 
Bible life socially must have a deep interest in the 
organized efforts in behalf of the purification of politics, 
reform in lawmaking, the adjustment of differences be- 
tween capital and labor, the abolition of the liquor and 
white-slave traffics, the regulation of public utilities, and 
the consummation of international peace. "Only when 
men of all races and ranks," says Henderson, " have come 
to be one in the kingdom of God which Jesus proclaimed 
shall we have the final and enduring pledge of peace by 
righteousness." 

Writing and Discussion 

1. Show that the individual is dependent on society for 

his Bible and its interpretation. 

2. Show how society is dependent on the individual, and 

indicate what is meant by Christian service. 

3. It would be well to have a paper in the class on " The 

Bible in the Home." 
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4. Discuss the relation of the church to the Bible, and 

indicate how it may better realize its possibilities. 

5. Discuss the Bible in the schools — state and denomina- 

tional. 

6. Discuss the Bible Christian of to-day in his relation 

to the state. 



LESSON XXIV 

STOBY MATERIALS IN THE BIBLE 

The Bible is a storehouse of story materials, and the 
efficient teacher seeks to interpret these for himself and 
his pupils, and to make them real to the modern mind. 
The feeding of the five thousand may serve as an illus- 
tration of how this may be done. 

I. Working up the materials. In utilizing the materials 
of the story there are several important considerations, 
(i) Consider the brevity of the Bible narrative. Most 
of the Bible stories probably are not complete stories, but 
only outlines, and, in some cases, fragments. They are 
likely not given to us in full as originally told. (2) Con^ 
sider all the facts given in the Bible. Read the text, the 
context, the parallel passages, and the references to other 
parts of the Bible which throw light upon the passage 
in hand. In studying the account of the feeding of the 
five thousand in Mark 6 : 30-44, read the three parallel 
accounts in . Matthew 14 : 13-21 ; Luke 9 : 10-17 ; and 
John 6 : 1-14, and note how the four writers supplement 
one another. Then read the references. (3) Consider the 
extrabiblical information. This may be found in Bible 
commentaries, dictionaries, and geographies. Get light on 
*'boat," "Bethsaida, "desert," "pennyworth," "loaves," 
" fishes," " baskets," etc. (4) Consider what probably took 
place. In addition to the meager facts given, try to 
imagine how Jesus and the Twelve and the people looked. 
Try to hear just what was said, and see just what was 
done, remembering that people usually act in a similar 
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way under similar circumstances. (5) Consider the story 
as a living picture. First realize the scene for your- 
self, and then get others to see it. Express the scene 
in your own language, using simple, modern English, and 
put reality into the telling. 

2. The story for adults. It was during the closing, 
strenuous days of Jesus' great Galilean ministry, when 
his popularity was at its height. The increasing crowds 
that pressed about him were further augmented at this 
time by companies of pilgrims who were on their way to 
Jerusalem to attend the Passover, the great annual religious 
festival of the Jews. 

So beseiged was Jesus by the curious crowds that he 
could hardly find time to eat or sleep, and he was tired 
with his teaching and preaching and healing. His twelve 
disciples, who had returned, two by two, from a tour of 
ministry and miracles, also needed rest, and Jesus said to 
them: "Let us get away from here and go to some quiet 
place and rest awhile.*' So Jesus and the Twelve made 
their way out of the crowd, and out of Capernaum, down 
to the shore of the Lake of Galilee near-by, where they 
entered a big fisherman's boat, and sailed eastward about 
four miles to the northeastern shore, intending to find 
a suitable resting-place near the town of Bethsaida. 

When the crowds saw the direction in which Jesus and 
his little band of followers were going, some followed 
in boats, while most of them hurried on foot around the 
northern end of the lake, outstripping the boat. These 
were joined by other crowds from the towns and the 
country districts round about. When Jesus landed and 
saw the great throngs of people, he looked into their 
faces and down into their hearts, and, though he knew 
they had come out of a morbid curiosity aroused by the 
reports of his miracles, he knew also their deep soul-needs, 
and he felt very sorry for them. For they seemed to him 
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as sheep without a shepherd — they had no competent re- 
ligious leaders. 

So, instead of driving the people away, or slipping away 
from them, he welcomed them, and gave up his rest. 
He advanced to a place on the hillside, where, sur- 
rounded by the Twelve, he taught and healed as the 
throngs came and went. This labor of unselfish love he 
continued during the hours of the morning and until 
late in the afternoon. Then, as the sun began to sink 
beyond the hills, his disciples pressed about him, and one 
of them said: **We are out in the country where there 
are no homes, and the day is nearly gone; send the 
multitudes away that they may go into the towns and to 
the homes in the country districts round about and find 
food and lodging." Jesus answered: *'That is not neces- 
sary; you can give them food to eat, can you not? " Jesus 
said this to test their faith. He knew what he was 
going to do. 

Philip voiced the sentiment of the surprised Twelve in 
these words: "We have only about thirty-five dollars in 
the treasury, and that would not buy enough food to 
furnish a taste for each one." Jesus replied: "Look 
around and see how much food is to be found in the 
crowd." After making a thorough search, they returned, 
and Andrew made this report: "All that can be found 
is a boy's lunch of five crackers and two 3ardines, and 
what would that amount to among so many?" To their 
amazement, however, Jesus said: "That is enough; bring 
the boy and his lunch here." The boy stepped forward, 
and handed what he had to Jesus, who took it and thanked 
him, and said to the Twelve : " Seat the people in orderly 
companies, each company composed of one hundred rows 
of fifty each, so you can serve them quietly and quickly." 
When the people had been thus arranged in companies 
of five hundred, probably as many as twelve thousand 
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altogether, their bright, varicolored robes and dresses set 
off by the dark background of heavy green grass, they 
must have looked like an immense flower-garden. 

After all had been arranged to his satisfaction, Jesus i 
held the lunch in his hands, while the Twelve stood in 
order before him, and, reverently looking up to heaven, 
said: "Blessed art thou, Jehovah, our God, King of 
the world, who causes to come forth bread from the 
earth." Then he broke the five crackers and two sardines 
into little bits, and divided these among the Twelve, in- 
structing them to distribute among all the people. You 
can imagine the impulsive Peter as he receives his little 
portion. See the incredulous astonishment on his face, 
his hesitation to start out on what seemed to be such 
a silly mission, and the impulse in his heart to utter a 
foolish protest: "Do you expect these few crumbs to 
fill a thousand mouths?" But Peter restrains himself, 
and follows instructions. Now see Peter as he passes 
from one to another in the long lines, giving out of his 
never-failing store. As the miracle grows, Peter's wonder 
and faith grow. 

When all have eaten all they want, and the Twelve 
again stand before Jesus, Peter is a changed man. He is 
glad now that he did not protest, and that he quietly did 
as he was told. Now he can scarcely keep from falling 
at the feet of his Lord and pouring out an impulsive plea 
for the pardon of his sinful unbelief. But, listen! Jesus 
is speaking again. " Gather up all the scraps, that nothing 
be wasted." Peter picks up a big lunch-basket, and goes 
to work again, this time without any hesitation. In a 
little while he comes back with his basket full of the 
scraps. He has more food in his basket now than all 
of them had to start with, before the people were fed. 
And each of the others has his basket full. There are 
twelve baskets full of the scraps left over. 
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Peter has been going to school again. He has learned 
a lesson of faith in the power of Jesus to supply all 
human needs. He has learned a lesson in means, that 
Jesus uses his followers as agents in the meeting of 
human needs. He has learned a lesson in order, that Jesus 
works in an orderly, systematic, lawful way. He has 
learned a lesson in economy, that Jesus would have noth* 
ing wasted, of food or money or effort. He has learned 
a lesson in stewardship, that Jesus will accept and use 
even so small a gift as a little boy's lunch. 

Writing and Discussion 

•I. Give five suggestions as to working up the material of 
a Bible story. 

2. Note whether or not any essential facts have been left 

out of the story as told in this lesson. 

3. Show why the story as here told would not be suitable 

for little children. 

4. Criticize this story, giving reasons for your criticisms. 
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LESSON XXV 



LIGHT ON THE BIBLE 



Theke is a wealth of present-day literature throwing 
light upon the Bible and its power in the world, and the 
student is here introduced to a few of the books which 
will likely be most practically helpful. These should 
be used in connection with the preceding twenty-four 
lessons. 

I. Nature and origin of the Bible, 

(i) "How We Got Our Bible;' Smyth. This little 
volume is an interesting account of the various English 
versions of the Bible, with some discussion of the manu- 
scripts, ancient versions, and quotations which constitute 
their sources. A fuller treatment is found in Price's " The 
Ancestry of Our English Bible." 

(2) " The Bible: Its Origin, Its Significance, Its Abiding 
Worth," Peake. This thick volume is a reverent discus- 
sion in the light of historical criticism. The titles of 
some of the chapters are; The Method and Temper of the 
Apologist, New Light on the Bible, The Bible in the 
Original Languages and in English, The Problem of the 
Canon, The Lower Criticism, The Legitimacy and Neces- 
sity of Biblical Criticism, The Nature and Mechanism 
of Inspiration, and The Question of Authority. 

(3) Some other books. More concise treatments than 
that of Peake are Marcus Dods' "The Bible: Its Origin 
and Nature," and Ferris' "The Formation of the New 
Testament." Two excellent volumes, dealing with the 
Bible as hterature, are Houghton's "Hebrew Life and 
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Thought," and Moulton's "A Short Introduction to the 
Literature of the Bible." In Hulley's ** Studies in the 
3ook of Psalms" are the following chapters: Hebrew 
Poetry ; The Psalter, a Book of Life ; Titles to the Psalms ; 
The Traditional Setting of Some of the Psalms; Fifteen 
Psalm Groups. Two good books are Mullins* "Why Is 
Christianity True?" and "The Axioms of Religion." 

2. Teachers and teaching in the Bible, 

(i) "The Great Teachers of Judaism and Christianity" 
Kent. This excellent little book has fourteen chapters 
on the importance, character, aims, and methods of the 
great teachers of the Old and New Testaments, and one 
chapter on the larger prophetic and Christian conception 
of religious education. 

(2) "Learning to Teach from the Master Teacher" 
Marquis. This little book is entertaining reading. It is 
a suggestive discussion of Jesus as a teacher, with peda- 
gogical and spiritual hints for the Sunday-school teacher 
of to-day. Two other little books of a similar character 
are Beardslee's "Teacher-Training with the Master 
Teacher," and Weaver's " The Christian Conversationalist." 

3. Geography, history, and literature of the Bible. 

(i) "Biblical Geography and History," Kent. This is 
a clear, comprehensive treatment, covering the whole Bible 
in one volume. The maps are excellent. George Adam 
Smith's larger volume, "The Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land," is valuable. 

(2) "The Historical Bible" Kent. The six volumes 
constitute a clear presentation of the constructive results 
of historical criticism. The titles of the volumes are 
"The Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History," 
" The Founders and Rulers of United Israel," " The Kings 
and Prophets of Israel and Judah," "The Makers and 
Teachers of Judaism," "The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus," "The Work and Teachings of the Apostles." 
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(3) Some other books, Sampey's **The Heart of the 
Old Testament" is a brief, simple outline of Old Testa- 
ment history, with some applications. Mathews' "A His- 
tory of New Testament Times in Palestine" is an inter- 
esting account of the so-called " inferbiblical period," with 
chapters on the social life of the Palestinian Jews and on 
the Messianic hope and Jesus the Messiah. Helpful books 
on the Gospels and Jesus are Stevens and Burton's " Har- 
mony of the Gospels," Burton and Mathews* "The Life 
of Christ," Burton's "A Short Introduction to the Gos- 
pels," and Robertson's "Keywords in the Teaching of 
Jesus." The apostolic times find helpful treatment in 
Conley's "The Young Christian and the Early Church," 
Burton's "A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul," 
and Robertson's ** Epochs in the Life of Paul." 
4. Influence of the Bible in the world. 

(i) "Great Men of the Christian Church/' Walker. 
This volume contains a series of brief biographies of 
Justin Martyr, TertuUian, Athanasius, Augustine, Patrick, 
Benedict, Hildebrand, Godfrey, Francis, Thomas Aquinas, 
John Wycliffe, Martin Luther, John Calvin, John Knox, 
Ignatius Loyola, George Fox, Nicolaus Ludwig von Zin- 
zfendorf, John Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, and Horace 
Bushnell. 

(2) ''The New Appreciation of the Bible," Selleck. 
Four hundred pages of interesting reading, divided into 
two parts — The Meaning of Biblical Cricitism and The 
Value and Use of the Bible. Some of the chapter titles 
are: What Is Biblical Criticism? The Inspiration of the 
Bible, The Bible and Spiritual Progress, The Use and 
Abuse of the Bible in the Sunday School, The Bible in 
the Public School, and The Bible and the Spread of 
Western Civilization. 

(3) "The Influence of the Bible on Civilisation/* Von 
Dobschuetz. Traces the history of the Bible through the 
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centuries and notes the influence which it exerted upon 
civilization. Is illustrated with half-tone reproductions of 
manuscripts and early Bibles. 

(4) Some other books. Among the valuable books on 
missions are Smith's "Short History of Christian Mis- 
sions," Doughty's "The Call of the World/' Carver's 
" Missions in the Plan of the Ages," and Taylor's " The 
Social Work of Christian Missions." Henderson's "So- 
cial Duties from the Christian Point of View" contains 
interesting discussions of social duties relating to the 
family, to material conditions of family life, to neglected 
children, to working men, to rural and urban communities, 
etc. Peabod/s "Jesus Christ and the Social Question" 
discusses Jesus* teaching concerning the family, the rich, 
the care of the poor, and the industrial order. Mathews' 
"The Social Gospel" is easy reading. The four little 
volumes of Vedder, "Church History Handbooks," are 
concise and interesting. A good Bible dictionary and a 
few good cc^mmentaries should have a place in a Sunday- 
school teacher's library. 

(All of the above and all other books from every pub- 
lisher can be ordered from the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society.) 
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